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WOMAN'S EQUALITY. 


Supplement to “A man’s aman, for a’ that." 


BY WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


There is no king by right divine 
To rule and reign, and a’ that; 
Nor princely rank, nor lordly line 
EQua.ity, for a’ that! 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Dynastic power, and a’ that; 

A common birthright crowns us all 
With liberty, for a’ that. 

Yet fools and upstarts claim to find 
In ancestry, and a’ that, 

A higher post to them assigned— 
Mankind are one, for a’ that. 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 
A pompous air, and a’ that; 

it matters not how born or bred, 
We're of one blood, for a’ that. 


Though Woman never can be maa, 
Nor change her sex, and a’ that, 
To equal rights, ‘gainst class or clan, 

Her claim is just, for a’ that, 
Fora’ that, and a’ that, 
“Her proper sphere,” and a’ that; 
in all that makes a livirg soul 
She matches man, for a’ that, 
She asks no favors at his hands, 
On bended knee, and a’ that; 
She is his peer where'er he stands, 
In spite of sex, and a’ that. 
Yor a’ that, and a’ that, 
Fair play for her, and a’ that, 
Jn all the grave concerns of life— 
This is her due, for a’ that, 
Tn every land, in every age, 
How hard her lot, and a’ that! 
A vassal state her heritage, 
Dependent, poor, and a’ that, 
For a’ that and a’ that. 
Most deeply wronged, and a’ that, 
Though subjugated from her birth, 
She still aspires, for a’ that! 
9, woe for man, proud arbiter! 
And judgments sore, and a’ that; 
Yor Heaven's displeasure they incur 
Who crush the weak, and a’ that. 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Injustice vile, and a’ that; 
All noble souls will Woman aid 
To gain her ca ise, for a’ that! 
Down with all barriers that prevent 
Her culture, growth, and a’ that- 
Her equal place in government, 
In Church and State, and a’ that! 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Her Elen slip, and a’ that. 
Whatever right a man may claim, 
Belongs to her, for a’ that. 
Soul is the complement of soul, 
And sex of sex, for a’ that; 
Each is ineluded in the whole, 
The whole in each, for a’ that. 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Full liberty, and a’ that, 
For manhood and for Womanhood, 
By grace of God, for a’ that! 


“Then let us pray that come it may, 
Ascome it will, for a’ that,” 

When Woman's worth, o'er all the earth, 
Shall honored be, for a’ that. 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Co-equal, free, and a’ that; 

Through her enfranchisement our race 
Shall grandly rise, for a’ that! 

~<V. ¥. Independent. 


FAIR PLAY. 


The WomAN’s JOURNAL has never, I be- 
lieve, taken any stock in the theory that Wo- 
man Suffrage is aiready legally secured by the 
Fourteenth and Fitteenth Amendment, right- 
ly interpreted. For one, at least, I have had 
no faith in that mode of procedure, not be- 
| cause it was a short cut—since a short cut 
| would certainly be very welcome in this case 
—but because it seemed to me No Thorough- 
fare. But this is merely a difference of judg- 
ment. Those who believe in the other meth- 
od have not, merely a right to urge it, but are 
in duty bound to urge it. For one, I wish 
them success, though I do not agree with 
them; and I have infinitely more sympathy 
with them than with those journals, profess- 
edly friendly to Woman Suffrage, which call 
for the full penalty of the law upon Miss An- 
thony, if she fai!s to establish her case. 

If the law is against her, there is no help 
for it; but if ever there was a case for one 
cent damages, or for the merest nominal pen- 
alty—to be borne, if possible, by her friends 
for her—it is hers. Law is law, but the rigor 
of the law was never meant for a perfectly 
frank and honest difference of opinion. It is 
one thing to commit burglary or larceny; it is 
quite another thing to go in broad day, before 
all Israel and the sun, and take into your 
hands a piece of property, to which the title 
is disputed—doing this under legal advice, 
and on the principle that “possession is nine 
points of the law.” In either case, the law 
may ultimately be decided against you, but the 
difference in the penalty and the public ver- 
dict will be enormous. And so here, 

The penalties for illegal voting are intended 
for dishonest and deceitful action; for people 
who mean to violate the law. Miss Anthony’s 
whole aim was te keep the law, and to induce 
others to keep it, as she and her lawyers un- 
derstood it. Such an act can, at the worst, 
be only technically, not morally criminal. In 
many a case, under our election laws, there 
isa doubt whether a man is entitled to a vote; 
there may be some question about registration 
or residence; but if he can, he gets his vote in, 
and if it is honestly and openly, done, nobody 
calls him to account. Ifa question thus rais- 
ed required a legal solution, it might be 
| brought into court; but if the man acted with 
obvious honesty, public sympatby at any rate 
| would sustain him, as it will sustain Miss An- 
| thony. Holding the view she holds, and en- 
| couraged, as she is, by high legal authority, 
she has pursued precisely the proper course, I 
should say, to bring the matter toa test. The 
| case may be decided for or against her,—I 
| Should suppose that it would go against her 
| —but in either case, she will have settled the 
| question, and will have rendered the public a 
| service, 
| There is another case, also, more difficult 
| than Miss Anthony's, where there is danger 
| 














| of forgetting the obvious principles of fair 
| play. Dr Bartol never said a truer or braver 
| word than when he warned the community 
| that charges like those made by Mrs. Wood- 
| hull against an eminent public man, are not 
| to be met “by opening Ludlow Street jail, or 
| Closing Musie Hail.”’ The Woman’s Jour- 
| NAL—whose will is to keep clear of personali- 
| ties and discuss principles—has never, I be- 
| lieve, either endorsed or denounced Mrs. 
Woodhull. It did not endorse her when she 
had a great body of followers behind her, and 
it did not denounce her when she was alone 
and penniless, and in jail. For myself, I do 
not know that I have mentioned her name 
more than once in these columns; and then 
| only as a member of a firm of brokers, occupy- 


| ing a position somewhat similar to that of an- 


other firm mentioned—no moral judgment 
being pronounced in either case, since I have 
no need to act as their judge, and have little 
knowledge of the facts. Whatever Mrs. 
Woodhull’s career, or whatever her theories, 


it makes little difference; she has the same 
| right to free speech that others have, and is 
| accountable to the law only, when she trans- 
cresses the bounds of law. If she makes bold 
|! charges against eminent men, for instance, 
those charges must be true or false. If they 
are true, she does quite right to make them; 
if they are false, then the surest way of bring- 
ing public sympathy to her side—as may be 
seen in the somewhat parallel case of the 
Tichborne “claimant,” 


| her. The principle of free speech is more im- 
| portant than all the Beechers and all the 
| Woodhulls. 

There is no need of protecting the right of 
free speech with very jealons care, in the case 
; Of those who are popular and respected. 
| There it protects itself. It is when the pub 
lie sentiment and the evidence go most strong- 
ly against a man, arraigned in court, that a 
just judge proteets that man’s legal rights 
| most carefully. He knows that the prece- 
| dents created in dealing with the worst man, 


| 
i 
| 














may yet be used against the best. Free 
speech needs guardianship as careful. Pros- 
ecute as much as you please for past offenses ; 
you have no right to suppress free speech for 
fear of future transgressions. It is better pol- 
icy, and better principle, to leave it free. If 
to have spoken objectionable words were to be 
the excuse for silencing a speaker thencefor- 
ward, what would have become of half the 
orators in the last Presidential compaign? It 
is but a week or two since a man in Boston, 
who had been pre-judged an assassin by the 
whole city, went forth a free man from the 
court-bouse, for want of evidence to convict 
him, and all the city said Amen. Above even 
the question of guilt or innocence, the public 


heart loves the principle of fair play. 
T. W. H. 


WOMAN’S RIGHTS IN MIS30URI---LETTER 
FROM MRS. CUTLER. 


My DEAR JoURNAL:—You will, doubt'ess, 
ere this, have learned that the Memorial of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association was 
last Thursday presented to the Missouri Leg- 
islature,and “respectfully referred’’ to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

It seems but little, at first thought, but I re- 
member when Charles Sumner presented our 
great petition for the emancipation of the 
slaves, he remarked with sublime triumph: 


“I presented that immense petition, it was 
respectfully received and properly referred. It 
is the greatest thing done yet.” 


And is it not a great thing when a subject 
hitherto treated with scorn or ridicule, is at 
length admitted to be worthy of “respectful 
consideration?” The St. Louis papers, also, 
have treated the matter as one which can no 
longer be laughed down or considered with 
contempt. Little more can be hoped for from 
this Legislature than the hearing we received 
— but thatis a great thing gained. 

Some cases have come up in this State which 
show the inequality and barbarism of the laws, 
as they now stand; and people whose eyes are 
opened will see yet more and more need to se- 
cure the franchise, in order to protect individ- 
ual rights. 

When, ina case of divorce, the custody of an 
infant six months old, is given to the father, 
although there is no proof against the morality 
of the mother, and she is able and desirous to 
maintain her own infant, it shows that our 
work is sorely needed. 

Other matters are coming to the surface, 
which are convincing the most conservative 
women of this city that the franchise may be 
needed to enable them to do their duty as 
Christian women. 

The experiment of regulating the social evil 





| which the Common Council of St. Louis has 


made for the last two years, has been variously 
estimated and commented upon, till the Coun- 
cil has assumed the right to present to the Leg- 
islature anew city charter for its acceptance. 
The worst features of this ordinance have been 
most artfully included; should it be sane- 
tioned by the Legislature and become a law, 
there is no telling what the end may be. Dr. 
Eliot, like a true watchman on the wall, has 
sounded the alarm in a bold and fearless arti- 
cle, calling upon the women of the city to pro- 
test against framing this iniquity into a law. 
Pursuant to a call issued by some of the lead- 
ing ladies of the city, a meeting was held on 
Saturday morning, and measures were taken 
to obtain such an array of signatures to a re- 
monstrance that it might be felt by the Com- 
mon Council and by the Legislature 

The meeting was addressed by Rev. Mr 
Felton, of the M. E, Church, a true and ear- 
nest friend of suffrage. His opportunities for 
knowing the practical workings of the present 


| system, were through an old classmate who 


had been sent from Ohio, to make investiga- 
tions and to report to the Legislature, so that 
they might determine whether or not such 
laws should be enacted for the large cities of 
Ohio. The most careful inquiry revealed the 
fact that the license of this traflic in crime 


‘amounted to a revenue of from $50,000 10 


$100,000 annually, and that the increase was 
in direct ratio to the safety from physical pen- 
alty, while a class of men hitherto deterred by 
the fear of contracting disease was largely in- 
creased. 

The registration of courtezans was ¢ 
calculated to prevent them from turning fi m 


in England—is to | their evil ways, and had no preventing force 
seem te stretch the law in order to entangle | whatever. His conclusion is, that only the 


compulsory registration of men, aud the right 
to examine these registers by the public, could 
have any influence in diminishing the evil. 
The call of this meeting and the resolution 
of the women of St. Louis, as women, to re- 
monstrate with the law-making powers against 
this iniquity is, it is believed, the first step of 
the kind ever taken by women on this conti- 
nent. Several women who have held them- 
selves aloof from suffrage were heard to say; 
“We never before realized that we might 
need the right to vote and control civil affairs. 





Butif this thing goes on we may be brought 


It was only last Spring, that Miss Durant’s 


to demand suffrage as a right, and to exercise | studio was unusually well filled with complet- 


it as a most sacred duty.”’ H. M. T. C. 


St. Louis, Feb. 26. 


—<—— 


SUSAN DURANT THE SCULPTOR. 





The brief announcement in the Times that 
Miss Susan Durant died in Paris on the first 
day of the new year, will have caused a pang 
of grief to all who knew this gifted lady. 
She passed away in the prime of her life and 
intellect, not, however, without some premo- 
nitions of the sad end, which came all too 
soon, 

Amongst the large cirele of her private 
friends (and few had a larger social circle in 
London) her loss will be felt to be well nizh 
irreparable. She possessed an extensive 
knowledge of technical Art subjects, added to 
an unusual amount of general culture, the re- 
sult of diligent and industrious reading of the 
classic and current literature of modern lan- 
guages. The powerful grasp of her intellect 
embraced with ardor all the great questions 
of the day, whether connected with the pro- 
gress of science or the enfranchisement of wo 
men. In this latter question she was deep 
ly interested, giving, also, every possible as- 
sistance tothe improvement of female educa- 
tion, which she always insisted should make 
professional work possible in cases of pecunia- 
ry necessity. She was not driven to Art by 
this necessity itself, for she was traveling as a 


young girl with her parents in Italy, when she | * : : 
| in place of Miss E. M. Upham, resigned. 


first developed a taste for sculpture, brought 
forth, doubtless, by a sight of the galleries and 
studios of Rome, where the family sojourned 
fora winter. Here she studied simply as an 
amateur; but the plastic art becomes an ex- 


pensive amusement, and she found that her | 


work would have to be circumscribed, if fol- 
lowed only as a pastime. Rather than be re- 
stricted in her favorite pursuit, she announc- 
ed her intention of devoting herself to the 
work professionally, and this she did, heart 
and soul, from the moment her resolution was 
formed. 

Her career is worthy of example, to those 
who wish for an interesting pursuit, or a pay- 
ing occupation in life. If it is objected that 
her talents were exceptional, and that artists 
cannot be made by the mere power of will, or 
a system of education; still, on the other 
hand, there are plenty of women with tastes 
and talents, who are capable of adopting some 
one or other intellectual career, if only their 
education was more elastic, and the principle 
of self-help, their motto—a principle to which 
Miss Durant avowedly owed much of her suc- 
cess in life. 
she was ambitious of making for herself a 
place in the world, amongst the great think- 
ers and workersof the day. And this position 
she achieved for herself—a noteworthy con- 
trast to the dead level of that nurposeless ex- 
istence which often rendets the lives of uumar- 
ried women, so inane, so restless, and so un- 
genial. 

Miss Durant studied under the Baron de 
Triqueti, whose name is known in’ Eng- 
land in connection with the beautiful work 
done by command of Her Majesty in the res- 
toration of the Wolsey Chapel. 


Few persons were ever more thorough in | : . 
| kept an excellent private boarding-house fora 


their devotion to work than the subject of 
this memoir. It was her first idea in life, and 
one to which all others were subordinated. 
Amongst her earliest successes, may be men- 
tioned the fact that she was the successful 


tal statues, intended for the Mansion House, 
some years ago. 


| 


| 








Joined toa genuine love of Art, | 


| late or too 


ed works. Amongst them wasa beautiful fig- 
ure of Ruth; but perbaps the most charming 
was a high relief portrait of Nina, daughter 
of Frederick Lehmann, Esq. The treatment 
of the subject was very striking and original; 
the young girl appears to be looking out of 
a casement, and the effect is admirable, the 
more so that it is free from the stiffness of or- 
dinary medallion portraits. 

But why dwell upon the graceful work of a 
hand that, alas! is stayed forever? It is too 
soon for criticism. Many there 
are who, for a while, will forget the artist, and 
who can only feel to their grief and sorrow 
that they have lost a dearly loved friend. 

©. A. H.C. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 

Miss Emerson, of New York, claims the 
authorship of “Betsey and I Are Out.” 

A ninety-mile walk on snow-shoes was re- 
cently accomplished by a woman in Michigan. 

Two English sisters named Pratt have just 
put up their signs as dentists in Berlin. They 
draw. 

A young lady doing honors in the White 
House, is a novelty in American history. The 
distinction will fall on Nellie Grant. 

Miss Harriet E. Allen, of Boston, has been 
appointed a teacher in the State normal School 





Grace Greenwood has purchased a lot a’ 

Maniton, Col., near the soda springs, and wil 
build a dwellirg house there the coming Sune 
mer. 
. They want to cut down Queen Victoria's 
income to the sum paid to the President of the 
United States, thus reducing her to abject pov- 
erty. 

Miss Anna Finkenstaedt, a new pianist, has 
just entered the concert field. She is a pupil 
of Listz, and pronounced by him his most prom- 
ising scholar. 

The Boston Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion is about to raise $30,009 for the purpose 
of building a home for the young working wo- 
men of the city. 

Miss Charlotte Cushman has been obliged to 
cancel her Southern engagement on account 
of illness. She will recuperate her health by 
a month’s residence in Philadelphia. 

The Scott County(lowa) Medical Society, 
(Old School) has recently admitted to mem- 
bership Miss Delilah S. Irish, of Davenport, a 
graduate of the Woman’s Medical College of 
Philadelphia. 

The return of Kate and Isabella Bateman to 
this country, next fall, is positively announe- 
ed. Among their novelties will be Mr. G. W. 
Wells’ play of “Charles L.,’’ which has created 
so much discussion in London. 

A successful evasion of the Prussian order, 
forbidding the display of the tricolor, was re- 


, cently made at Strasbourg by three young la 


The subject she selected was | 


“The Forsaken Shepherdess,” and the sum | 


she received was £500. 

Her portraits of Mes. Beecher Stowe, Mrs. 
Garrett Anderson, also of her old and distin- 
guished friend, Mr. Grote, the historion, M. 
de Triqueti, and Dr. Percy, are all excellent 
likenesses of well known characters. She had 
several busts of private persons on hand in 


her studio this year, destined, alas! never to | 


be completed. 

Miss Durant did a great deal of work for the 
royal family. The cenotaph to the King of 
the Belgians, at Windsor, is from her hand; 
the recumbent figure of the King has been 
much admired by Art critics. Her contribu- 
tion to the restoration of the Wolsey Chapel 
has been the medallion portraits of ail the 
members of the Queen's family, in alto relievo. 
She was also selected to mode! a bust of Her 


Majesty, in whatis called heroie size, for the | 


new hall of the Inner Temple. which our 
readers may remember was opened last year 
by the Princess Louise. Miss Durant did a 
great deal of work for the Crown Princess of 
Prussia, whose guest she was on more than 
one occasion at Potsdam. Her Royal High- 
ness, like some of the younger members of 
the Queen’s family, is herself a very good ar- 
tist, and has sincere and genuine appreciation 
of Art. 


dies who walked around the streets, one drese 
ed in red, another in white, and the third ir 
blue. 

Mrs. Riley, of Salem, a widow lady, who has 


number of yearsin that town, thereby earning 
for ber children a livelihood,and for herself 
an enviable reputation in her line of business, 
has recentiy leased the Commercial Hotel, and 


; : ' gone into the boarding business on a large 
competitor for executing one of the ornamen- | * le “ - 
| scale. 


The traveling public will find it to their 
inverest to patronize her, 

Mrs. J. Bellamy Henderson, of Baltimore, 
proposes to see if certain caitiffs in England 
can defraud her of a round million of dollars 
left to her in London four years ago. Itis the 
old story—a wicked trustee. Mrs. H. has em- 
ployed Reverdy Jobnson and E. M. Yerger, as 
her counsel, who have associated with them 
Judah P. Benjamin, of London, formerly Con- 
federate Secretary of State. She is an aitrae- 
tive and accomplished lady, speaking several 
languages, and is an accomplished musician. 

Miss Eliza Ormes, a voung lady residing at 
the West-end of London, has embraced the 
legal profession, The berchers of the various 
courts of law have refused to admit her to stu- 
dentship in the usual manner; but, nothing 
daunted, the young lady has determined to 
perfect herself in the study of the law, ineind- 
ing conveyancing, and the subtle and diffientt 
questions involved in the transfer and acqnisi- 
tion of real property. She states that it is her 
intention to present herself for examination, 
and that if her application be not granted she 
will continne to follow the profession of an 


| equity lawyer, and ask the attorney to employ 


her in the usual manner. She also proposes 
to make an especial study of all questions re- 
lating to the rights of married women in refer- 
ence to the holding of property, and expects 


from that source alone to find many clients. 
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WEW YORK WOMAN SUFFEAGE SOCIETY. 


The regular monthly meeting! of the New 
York Woman Suffrage Society was held on 
Friday, Feb. 7. 

The President, Mas. C. B, WILBouR, pre- 
pided. 

Letters from triends of the cause, in various 
parts of the country, speaking of the progress 
of sentiment in favor of Woman's enfranchise- 
ment, and giving many useful particulars, were 
read by the Secretary, Mrs. BLAKE. 

Dr. R. T. HALLock addressed the meeting, 
and said that men and women were not dupli- 
eates but compliments of each other, and 
their union in all actions was essential to per- 
fection. Through all the Ages Woman had 
been the inspiring force that had evolved 
men’s greatest work—every great statue, every 
great picture, every great poem had been in- 
spired by a woman; and so it will be to the 
end. It wasin order that Woman's develop- 
ment might be as high as possible, in order 
that she might elevate man with her, that she 
should have absolute freedom. Pertinent re- 
marks by members followed the address. 

A protest against that clause of the proposed 
bill, concerning Utah, now before the House 
of Representatives, which di-franchises the wo- 
men of that Territory, was read and adopted 
by the Society, aud signed extensively. 

Mra. Hutt, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, reported that a public meeting 
would be held on Wednesday, to be addressed 
by Mrs. Stanton. L.D B. 


_ me — 


WOMAN'S FARMER'S CLUBS. 


“J, for one, should like to hear from more 
elubs.” 

So would I. 

How delightful to be sure of being invited 
eut eleven times a year to spend the day, leav- 
ing work, wear, tear, and care behind. 

For some years it has seemed to me that if 
one wanted to enjoy life thoroughly, one must 
go Westto do so. Here farmers attend night 
parties sometimes, modeled after Beacon 
Street customs, and actually wear white kids. 
Of course it would be improper for them, or 
any one else, to make any allusion to their 
business, or even to suppose, for the time being, 
that they have any. But where all are farm- 
ers who belong to the club, and meet for im- 
provement as well as amusement, they must 
have a jolly time of it. 
or watered milk, is allowed there, nor other 
adulterations. 

Western people do not feel obliged to rival 
Queen Victoria in their manner of living, or 
apparel. The houses there do not exceed the 
forest trees in hight and breadth, as with us. 
They do not require a small army to keep one 
house in order. And here is tle great piague 
of New England life. There is great need of 
clubs to talk over the question of home labor, 
or house. work. 

Every village, where help is hired to do the 
work, would profit by forming a Housekeeper’s 
Club, to effect concert of action in regulating 
household affairs. A concerted movement 
might do something to bring about a reform. 

The more uniform, the treatment of their as- 
sistants, by the heads of households becomes, 
the less changing there will be from place to 
place. Girls suppose they can do better by 
changing places ; but once let it be known that 
a live Club (nota wooden one) regulates all this 
business, and changes would grow beautifully 
less. S. D. Farrar. 





CORSETS VERSUS BRAINS, 





The effort that is being made to secure the 
co-education of the sexes, has called forth 
some statements from learned male pbysi- 
cians concerning the physical and mental con- 
dition of women, which, if true, would neces- 
sarily defeat this reform. The position these 
men take is, that the women of America are 
rapidly degenerating into feeble, nervous be- 
ings, entirely unfit to perform the functions 
that nature demands of their sex; and that 
the chief cause of this degeneracy is the men- 
tal strain that is suffered in high schools and 
colleges over Greek and Latin and Mathemat- 
ical lessons. They claim that the nervous 
energy, spent in acquiring these studies, is a 
loss to physical functions that need this stim- 
ulus to fulfill the proper growth and develop- 
ment of the body. They believe, therefore, 
that it is impossible to bring the two sexes to- 
gether under the same schvuol regime, because 
of the irregular course of study with which 
girls must be favored. 

Such is the theory of physicians, and such 
is the amen, that comes from the “head” of 
Harvard, and is echoed and re-echoed by every 
man that opposes this educational reform, 
whether honestly or otherwise, I will not 
judge. 

That we see a large class of women, weak 
and enervated, going about, with one foot iu 
the grave, and the other close after, is a fact 
too true to be denied; but that these women 
are the female students of society, or ever 
were studious, when girls, is not a fact. On 
the contrary, they are the feeblest and laziest- 
minded women, so far as books or ideas are 
concerned, that we meet. They are the women 
that have done the tight lacing, the padding, 
and paintiog and frizzing—that have been the 
reunds of night-parties aud dances, and indulg- 


Be sure no skimmed, | 


| ed in late suppers, and been through all the 
| excitements of society—that have disobeyed 
every physical, and heaven only knows how 
many moral laws, because they have never 
learned what they are. These women are in 
the hands of physicians, many of them passed 
over when girls by their mammas, who report- 
ed their infirmities to proceed from study in 
the high and normal school: a genteel way to 
get rid of the truth. 

On the other hand, we have a host of strong, 
healthy-minuded, and healiby-bodied women, 
such as the Livermores, Stones, Stantons and 
Authonys—women that have done more men- 
tal labor than the other ciass all put together, 
yet they are ripening iuto a healthy middle 
age, with no appearance of needing physicians 
to heal any nervous diseases, contracted by 
their herculean mental labors. The medical 
man knows nothing about this class of wo- 
men, Undoubtedly, if he had oceasion for ex- 
amining their healthy constitutions as mi- 
nutely as he now does the feeble ones, he 
would change his opinion, and report that 
hard study is as good for Woman as for Man. 
But that any scientific mind should attempt 
to pronounce upon Woman’s fitness or unfit- 
ness for a course of study, or should pretend 
to say how much she can endure, or when 
aud how, whether she can follow the same 
school curriculum with man or not, seems the 
hight of fully, and only to be laughed at by 
all sensible peopie. Oue can almost doubt the 
sincerity of any wan who does this in tbe face 
of Woman, in her present pinched, laced, pad- 
ded, hooped, weighted, painted, and tortured 
condition of body. How is it possible for a 
physician to estimate what a woman might do 
with her mind, so long as she is unable to eat 
with her body naturally, walk with it, breathe 
with it, or use it in any way without physica] 
suffering? I can but believe these men are 
honest; but Tam forced, in conferring this 
confidence, to accuse them of the bliudest ig- 
norance and stupidity concerning the dress 
and habits of women, The saying is that one 
woman can make fools of half a dozen men, 
so it must be true that all our physicians are 
terribly imposed upou by their female patients. 


A few days ago, I stepped into a large cor- 
set manufactory, that is carried on by a wo- 
man. I told her I was interested to know 
what women aud children wear in this line, 
and asked to see her wares from the least 
unto the greatest. She began by showing me 
the tiniest article I ever saw in the shape of a 
corset, saying that was for babies. Then she 
brought forward another grade, and still an- 
other, and so on, till I think she must have 
shown me fifteen or twenty different sized 
corset molds, in which she runs the female 
forins that get into her hands. She informed 
me that all the genteel waists I should meet 
on the fashionable streets of the city, she 
made; that the mothers brought their daugh- 
ters in infancy to her, aud that she passed 
them through the whole course of molds, till 
they were ready for the real French corset, 
when she considered them fiuished aud per- 
fect. 

Yesterday, I visited the first class in one of 
our city girls’ grammar schouls, consisting of 
forty-two pupils. I had five questions on a 
slip of paper, that I asked permission of the 
teacher to put to the girls: 

First, “How many of you wear corsets ?”’ 
Answer, “Twenty-one.” I asked them to 
stretch their arms as high as they could over 
their heads. In every instance it was hard 
work, and in most cases impossible to get 
them above aright angle at the shoulders. 
Second question, “How many of you wear 
your skirts resting e1tirely upon your hips, 
with no shoulder-straps or waists to support 
them ?”” 

Auswer, “Thirty.” 

Third question, “How many wear false 
hair?” 

Auswer, “Four.’’ 

Fourth question, “How many wear tight 
boots ?” 

Answer, “None” (which I doubted). 

Fifth question, “How many do not wear 
flannels?” 

Answer, “Eighteen.” 

I went across the hall to a boys’ class, cor- 
responding in grade, consistiug of forty-four 
pupils. I asked for the number of boys with- 
out flannels, and found only six. 

Of course one hundred per cent. were with- 
out corsets, or weight upon hips, or tight 
boots, or false hair. Every boy could raise 
his arms in a straight line with his body, as 
far as he could reach, with perfect ease. Here 
we find the pupils in one class improperly 
dressed, incapable of breathing freely, weight- 
ed with clothes upon sensitive parts of the 
body, and, when in the air, chilled with the 
cold; and these are the girls. The whole of 
the boys are properly dressed, free, and com- 
fortable. But both classes are reguired to do 
the same mental work. The girls must per- 
form it with all this added burden, if perform- 
ed at all; and in the end, without doubt, fifty 
per cent. of them will be broken in health, 
and pass into the pbysician’s hands. Their 
mammas will inform bim that hard study is 
the cause, and he will record mental work as 
fatal to the constitution of Woman, and co- 
education of the sexes to be downright mur- 
der to the female sex. 





Now it is evident from this testimony, that 


women must begin areform in dress, before 
they can hope to secure a/.. her education. 
Girls are not fit to enter Harvard or Yale, 
till they have put their bodies into comforta- 
ble, healthy apparel. Men know this, though 
they will not admit it to be the cause of the 
feebleness of Woman. They will persist in 
laying it to brain work, when it only belongs 
to corset-lacing and like female torture; and 
will keep Harvard shut to the end of time. 
But women can change all this. Let every 
woman in the land who has a daughter in 
school, remove her corsets; put on thick flan- 
nels, warm stockings, and thick boots; lighten 
her ciothes; take off all chignons, and let her 
have just as much out-of door exercise as the 
boys, and of the same sort if she choose it. 
This done, in less than a year our school-rooms 
will be full of blooming cheeked, sun-and-wind 
tanned, healthy girls, learning their lessons 
with erfect ease. The doctors’ theories 
about special female brain tissue, and female 
mental incapacity, and female physical weak- 
ness, will all gently float away, with the rest 
of tae nonsense about Woman, and never be 
heard of again —Louise S. Hotchkiss, in Index. 





FOREST CONSERVATORIES. 


I propose that in every State of the Union, 
certain forest lands be purchased, comprising 
au area of three or four square miles each, in 
the ratio of one such tract to every square de- 
gree of latitude and longitude. 

These reservations should be kept, as nearly 
as practicable, in ther primitive condition, or 
rather, one closely resembling our primitive 
forest, by encouraging the growth of all their 
spontaneous productions, and excluding from 
them every description of culture. 

I do not mean that trees and other plants in- 
digenous in each respective region, failing, 
should not be introduced, but that after their 
iutroduction, they should be left entirely to 
nature. 

This tract should be a perpetual tract of 
wood, never to be disturbed for other purpose, 
—to be set apart for the preservation of our in- 
digenous plants and the fauna of the region in 
which it may be located. M. F. E. 








TO RAILRVAD SUPERINTENDENTS, 


Traveling, as I do constantly, over some of 
the best railroads in the country, I cannot 
longer withstand the temptation to call the 
attention of superintendents and others in au- 
thority, to one of the outrages to which I am 
subjected. 

Considering the elegant cars, the arrange- 
ments for ventilation, for heating, and for gen- 
eral cowfort in almost every particular, which 
are so lavishly provided by some first-class 
companies, it seems almost ungracious to find 
fault, yet the plain truth is, that some things 
are strangely overlooked. I buy my ticket for 
a first-class passage, ato shown into a luxurious 
car, where I expect to take a comfortable ride, 
when, to my inconceivable horror, a man will 
take his seat across the aisle, who deliberately 
spits tobacco juice on the floor of the car, the 
fumes of which I am obliged toinhale. Nose, 
mouth and lungs recognize the presence of to- 
bacco fumes, mingled with saliva. My stomach 
is nauseated, my head is affected, and my 
whole nature is disgusted. 

Now, what I caunot understand is this: 
Why is that man’s comfort of so much more 
importance than mine? Having formed the 
silly habit of chewing, he is dreadfully uncom- 
fortable if he does not do it. So am I dread- 
fully uncomfortable when he does it. At 
least a dozen people are annoyed by his brutish 
(Iwill not so insult the brute, not a brute 
could be found who would do it), filthy, loath- 
some habit. 

A smoking-car is provided for those who 
smoke, and smokers are compelled to occupy 
that car,or abstain from the pleasure, aud 
yet, I venture to say, that atleast ninety out of 
every hundred would be less anuoyed by 
smoke than by the odious smell of tobacco- 
juice. 

It seems to me that first-class cars and first- 
class fares call for first-class people; would it 
not be well to allow the conductors of such 
trains, who are pre-eminently gentlemanly in 
their deportment and neat in their habits, to 
consider those cars as their whilom parlors, 
and conduct such filthy people to a smoking 
and spitting car, and leave the hundred decent 
passengers in undisturbed comfort ? 


TRAVELER. 
Phil., Feb. 25. 


HYGIENIC DRESS. 


The large nnmber of applications for hygi- 
enic dress patterns, convinces us that the peo- 
ple are in earnest in refurming present cum- 
berscme fashions, and reminds us that we 
must withdraw our offer to send patterns free. 
We will send free one week after publication 
of this article, aud tor terms afterwards, see 
advertisement. With “working wome we 
can furesee a great struggle, and juin in the 
hope that the JOURNAL will allow space in its 
columns for the subject of dress refurm to be 
kept before its readers, until a refurmation is 
fully established, and a paper issued, devoted 
to its interests. 

If it is thought best to have a paper devoted 
to the cause, and if the earnest people will 
send us only 300 subscribers, we will take the 














work in hand, and start an octavo monthly of 
sixteen pages and cover, at sixty cents a year, 
and perhaps increase the size afterwards. One 
of its objects would be an organization. We 
are thoroughly in earnest, as every one must 


remedy their cause. We solicit correspon- 
dence and suggestions from all interested, to 


the address of the 
HyG@eran Home. 
Concord, Vt. 


——— 


FEMALE MEDICAL STUDENTS IN SCOTLAND. 


The following letter trom Mrs. Thorne, Ed- 
inburgh, has appeared in the London Times :— 

Will you allow me, through the medium of 
your influential journal, to say a few words as 
to the course pursued by the lady medical 
students at Edinburgh, in order to correct 
some widely-spread wmisapprebensions? As- 
tonishment is frequently expressed at their 
continuing the contest at Edinburgh instead of 
trying fresh ground, or endeavoring to found an 
institution for their special instruction else- 
where. The reasons for their not adupting eith- 
er of these courses arise from the fact that the 
regulations, passed by all the authorities of the 
University, which, in the firstiustance, attract- 
ed them to Edinburgh, still continue in full 
force, and form an integral part of the public 
notitications as to medical teaching, and that 
these regulations emphatically declare that 
“women shail be admitted to the study of 
medicine in the University.” On an appeal 
to a Court of Law, as to the interpretation of 
these regulations, they received additional 
force from the Lord Ordinary declaring that 
they conferred upon female matriculated stu- 
dents the full riguts and privileges of ordinary 
students. Iustead of acting on this legal de- 
cision aud Joyally fulfilling the expectations 
which their own regulations bad raised, the 
Senatus has appealed agaiust it; and it is that 
budy, and Lot the female students, who are 
prolonging tbe struggle and dragging the case 
ov from one Law Court to another, causing 
incalculable loss of time and money to the un- 
fortunate women who are still invited to study 
medicine in the University of Edinburgh. 

As regards the foundation of a separate in- 

stitution for the medical education of wo:ren, 
the difficulty lies in the fact that, according to 
the Medical Act of 1858, which regulates the 
training of medical practitioners, no person is 
eligible for registrauen by the General Medi- 
cal Council who does not hold a diploma trom 
one of the licensing corporations mentioned in 
the Act. Each of these licensing corporations 
has certain rules and a defivite eurriculum, 
but all require proofs of attendance on the pre- 
scribed classes, at certain existing recognized 
schools of medicine, and as there is no hope 
at present of these being modified, itis only by 
obtaining permission to study at one of the ex- 
isting schuols, that women can become eligible 
as candidates for examination. No other cer- 
tificates are of the slightest use, so that if a fe- 
inale student were to go through the whole 
curriculum of a special institution, and were 
competent to pass the most stringent exawi- 
nations, sbe would still be an unqualified prac- 
titioner, without the power to sign a vaccina 
tion certificate, or to call a qualified practition- 
er into consultation over a difficult case. 
The peculiar hardsbip from which the stu- 
dents at Edinburgh are now suffering, arises 
from the circumstance that the University of 
Edinburgh requires courses of lectures on ma- 
teria medica and pathology of 100 lectures 
each, and that these are only obtainable at 
Edinburgh, where the professors refuse to give 
them to women. At foreign Universities, such 
as Paris and Zurich, which are open to wo 
men, the course comprises only 50 lectures, 
and these the medical faculty of Edinburgh 
decline to accept. 


——————————— 


A NOVEL DEMONSTRATION. 


A novel demonstration took place recently 
in Ludlow, Ky., in honor of Rev. Robert West, 
a Presbyterian clergyman, who had accepted a 
call to Alton, Lil. Besides prominent mem- 
bers of his own church, there were Baptists, 
Unitarians, Universalists, and some whose 
faith, perhaps, might not be well defined by 
any of the usual sectarian names, But they 
were alike earnest and enthusiastic in their 
desire to manifest their esteem for one who 
had proved himself not only an able preacher, | 
an honest thinker, and fearless speaker, but a 
genial gentleman and friendly neighbor. 
Having selected a lady to act as spokeswo- 
man, they marched, to the music of their hap- 
py voices, to the door of their unsuspecting 
host. He received the first half dozen with bis 
usual politeness; but as chairs began to grow 
searce, he expressed surprise; but not stop 
ping to ask the object of the overwhelming 
demonstration, he did his best to seat them 
all, and bid them welcome. 
THE PRESENTATION. 

Mrs. M. V. Longley arose and said: 
Mr. WEstT.—We, who have so unceremoni- 
ously called upou you, this evening, desire to 
express our appreciation of your labors in this 
commurity, and especially your efforts to place 
women on an equality with men, in regard to 
the rights aud privileges of the church. We 
regret that these effurts have pot been well re- 
ceived by a few, who fiud it inconvenient to 
keep pace with the rest of the world, whose 
faces are set backwards, and who do not, 
therefore, recognize the great law of human 
advancement. We hope their disapproval will 
not discourage you, nur prevent you from 
standing true to your convictions of right. 
As you see, some of us are not mewbers of 
your church, but believing in the wisdom of 
the Almighty, in giving to women minds to 
think, and voices to speak, aud an equal inter- 
est with men in all moral and religious mat- 
ters, we cannot but feel grateful to you for es- 
pousing our cause. In bebalf, therefore, of 
the women of Ludlow, who thus desire to ex- 
press their giatitude, [ have the honor and 
pleasure of presenting you with this watch. 

Mr. West replied with emotio.. as follows: 

+++. You Say this gift is an expression of 
approval of my course in regard to the rights 
and privileges of women in the church from 
friends out as well as in the church. As to 
the proper sphere of women in the church, or 

u the world, | am ashamed fur my sex th it 





be who, in treating chronic diseases, seeks to | 


| has ever been questioned bythem. Wh tever 
my course in respect to Woman, in he Strate 
or in the Church, may hay~ »°er nay be, 
Womar can never lack an svnorable place 
| in histury while the memory of Sarah, the 
| mother of many nations, and of Mary, who 
| stood beside the cross of the Saviour, remains 
on record. Asa testimonial of )our approval 
of my views in regard to the voice of women 
in the church, 1 shall esteem it highly, and, E 
hope, forever cherish the memory of ts fair 
and faithful donors. As to remaining true to 
my convictions on this point, I long since re- 
solved that if Lhad to go to the desert and 
} look to the ravens for my bread, I woula not 
withhold my convictions of truth and duty. 
FAREWELL SERMON. 

A large congregation assembled to hear the 
parting discourse of Mr. West. He spoke of 
his ministry in Ludlow for the past three 
| years, and said: 

The question of Woman’s right and duty to 
take part in the religious exercises of the 
church was one on which he bad positive con- 
vietions, He believed it was in accordance 
with the practice of the eariy church for wo- 
men to pray and teach in the church. He re 
ferred to various passages of Scripture to sus- 
tain this point, and concluded by saying that 
he believed more harm had been done by some 
men’s voices in the churches than would like y 
result from the voices of women; and he was 
well satistied that few women would ever do as 
much harm by talking in the church as otbers 
had by talking out of thechurch. He thought 
that Woman s influence in the church was es- 
sential to its prosperity and the accomplish- 
meutof the greatest good for the world, and 
the more fully she participated in the duties of 
the Christian character, the greater would be 
the blessing of God upon the church. 


Mr. West will leave for Alton, Ill ,on Wed- 
nesday next, where he becomes the pastor of 
an Orthodox Congregational Church. We 
wish him great success in his new field of la- 
bor. 





QUEEN ISABELLA OF CASTILE. 


The kingdom of ancient Spain was divided 
into a number of principalities, the greater of 
which were Aragon and Castile; Aragon lying 
in the eastern part, Castile in the central and 
western part. 

Isabella of Castile was born in Madrigal, 
Spain, April 22,1451. Her parents were Jobn 
the Second, King of Castile, and Isabella, his 
second wife. John the Second, was an ivtel- 
jectual man, fond of books, and sometimes 
composed verses. When Isabella was three 
years old her father died, and the crown came 
to her balf-brother, Henry. Then the mother 
took Isabella and her infant brother Alphonse 
to the town of Arevalo for their home. Here 
Isabella was allowed a free and happy child- 
hood, which would not have been ber boon in 
a rich and fashionable court. Here her moth- 
er carefully instructed her in lessuns of practi- 
ca! piety and goodness. 

When Isabella was eleven years of age, 
King Henry the Fourth removed her to the 
royal palace for political considerations. Tn 
this abode of pleasure, she charmed the cour- 
tiers by her grace and beauty, but did not for- 
get the early lessons of her mother. 

At the age of sixteen, King Henry formed 

the project of marrying her to a man she very 
much disliked,—an old man and a villain. 
The king insisted on the marriage. So strong- 
ly was Isabella opposed to it that she confined 
herself to her room, abstaining from food and 
sleep for days and nigbts, and praying that she 
might be delivered from the marriage by her 
own death or the death of the intended. Such 
were the laws that she would have had wo 
marry him, bad he not suddenly sickened 
and died. Many were the proposals and pro- 
jects for her hand, but she persistently and in- 
dignautly refused and escaped all, save one 
whom she dearly loved. This one was Ferdi+ 
nand of Aragon, heir of that kingdom, 
On the 19th of October, 1470, Ferdinand and 
Isabella were jomed in marriage; he at the 
age of eighteen, she nineteen years old. She 
is described at this time as having a fair com- 
plexion, auburn hair and mild blue eyes, with 
a beautiful form above the middle size. Fer- 
dinand is described as having a fair complex- 
ion, ample forehead, and muscular and well 
proportioned frame. 

The reign of Henry the Fourth was one of 
the weakest reigns of his time. Under him, 
Castile was in a constant state of irruption, 
and her wealth was squandered. The crossest 
violations of law were unpunished, and the 
court was a place of licentiousness. Such was 
the condition of Castile at the time of the death 
of Henry in 1574. 

On the 13th of December, two days after the 
death of the king, at the age of twenty-three, 
Isabella was crowned queen of Castile at Se- 
govia, amid the ringing of bells and the roaring 
of caunons. 

Although Isabella bad been acknowledged 
heir to the crown by Henry, nevertheless, upon 
his death, she found a rival in the person of 
Joanna, who was a daughter of Henry the 
Fourth’s wife. The king of Portugal was en- 
couraged to help put Joanna on the throne. 
War ensued. Isabella worked night and day 
in raising money and troops. She quickly 
took long journeys on horseback, personally 
visiting her garrisoned towns, and in six 
weeks, an army of over forty thousand mepd 
was under the command of Ferdinand; ar 
though, in the beginning, they could not mu® 
ter five hundred troops, Afver four and a half 
years of war, Isabella was triumphant. 

The war being over, she introduced grevt 
reforms into Castile. She saw that justicé 
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was adwinistered, even at the risk of personal 
davger. If mobs aruse, no one could quell 
them like the queen. She subdued the no- 
bles, and extirpated the numerous bands of 
banditti. She made the court a place of vir- 
tue, and restored the treasury. 

The greatest blot in the reign of this 
princess, was the Inquisition. Yet it is her | 
due to record that in the beginning she had a | 
strong aversion to it. It was more the work | 
of pope, ecclesiastics, and confessor than the 
work of Isabella herself. They taught her | 
that it was her religious duty to punish | 
heretics; she was brought to believe it, and | 
did it. Whatever she believed to be her duty, 
that she performed, if possible. 

The Moors had, for a long time, inhabited 
a province south of Castile. Being heathens, 
Isabella considered it her duty to drive them 
out or conquer them, and thus regain the ter- 
ritory. Aneleven .eors war ensued in which 
Isabella was victorious, The history of this 
war shows the great power of Isabella and the 
love of her soldiers for her. She was its life, 
constructing roads, procuring supplies and 
taking charge of the sick. She was the first 
to introduce camp hospitals. 

Altbough she was a woman devoted to the 
public, she was also devoted to her family. 
Was her husband sick? She it was who 
watched with him day and night, admivister- 
ing a his medicines with her own hand. 
Her own mother, who, for many years, was an 
invalid, received no care equal to that of her 
daughter. Were her children sick? Her 
motherly care watched over them tenderly and 
wisely, forse who was capable of caring for a 
kingdom could more easily and wisely care 
for her offspring. 

Although a queen, a wife, and the mother of 
five children, she found time (or took time) 
for self-improvement. No great care was 
taken in her education when young; yet, as 
she became older, she improved her time 
wisely and became a highly educated woman. 
She acquired many languages, and after she 
was made queen, commenced the study of 
Latin, which was quite a common medium of 
conversation between learned people of that 
day. So well did she succeed that we are as- 
sured, in less than a year, her admirable 
genius enabled her to obtain a good knowledge 
of the Latin language, so that she could under- 
atand, without much difficulty, whatever was 
written or spoken in it, It is worthy of no- 
tice that Isabella’s teacher of Latin was a wo- 
man named Dona Beatriz de Galindo. 


Isabella’s taste for books, which she inherit- 
ed from her father, was transmitted to her 
ehildren, and she took great pains in their ed- 
ucation. She employed the most competent 
teachers, both men and women, to instruct 
them. Her only son died at the age of twen- 
ty, but all her daughters lived to reign. Pre- 
vivus to her reign, Castile had few schools, 
but they increased and were soon filled by the 
interest that Isabella awakened in them. 
Printing, which was in its infancy, received 
her encouragement. She granted great priv- 
ileges to those engaged in that occupation. 

Although interested in literature, she did 
not neglect domestic affairs. The altars of 
ehurches exhibited richly embroidered cover- 
ings made by her own hands. She did spin- 
ning, weaving, and sewing. Florez says that 
the king wore no shirt but of the queen’s mak- 
ing. She also instructed her daughters in the 
domestic duties. 

Her life was intimately connected with the 
discovery of America. She alone of all rulers 
was the only one to give the would-be discov- 
erer aid. She assumed the undertaking, sup- 
plying Columbus with means by pawning her 
own jewels. Not even her husband favored 
the project, and the first expedition was made 
alone for the crown of Castile. 

After the discovery of the West Indies, the 
desire that she had for the improvement of 
the Indians was great. Some of the inhabi- 
tants brought back by Columbus were given 
religious instruction and were returned on a 
future voyage as missionaries. On his secord 
voyage, Isabella requested Columbus “to ab- 
stain from all means of annoyance, and to 
treat them (the Indians) well and lovingly.” 

Previous to her death Isabella made arrange- 
ments for her burial. She wished that her 
funeral should be conducted in a plain and in- 
expensive manner, and that the money saved 
thereby should be given to the poor. Finally 
on the 26th of November, 1504, at the age of 
fifty-three, she passed gently away, having 
been queen of Castile for nearly thirty years. 
On the day of her death the celebrated Peter 
Martyr wrote: 

The world has lost its noblest ornament; for 
she was the mirror of every virtue, the shield of 
the innocent, and an avenging sword to the 
wicked. 

When Columbus heard of her death he 
wrote: 

Her life was always virtuous, and prompt to 
do whatever could redound to Gud’s ho y 
service, 

Prescott tells us that her manners were most 
gracious and pleasing, that she was temperate 
in her diet, seldom tasting wine, and exceed- 
ingly frugal in her table. 

Though engaged all her life in reforms, she 
had none of the failings so common in reform- 
ers. Her plans though vast, were never vision- 
ary. The best. proof of this is that she lived to 
see most of them realized. 


Such is a short sketch of Queen Isabella of 


Castile, one of the greatest rulers of ancient or 
modern time. 


ALLEN P., FoLsom, 
Rockport, Mass., Jan. 20. 
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LETTER FROM GERMANY. 


DeAR JoURNAL:—Your valuable paper has 
followed me bere, and I thank you heartily for 
it, as it gives me such excellent information 
with regard to the progress of Woman's 
Rights. I cannot say as much of us; yet we 
must be contented with the little advance we 
make, hoping for better days to come. The 
best thing that has happened to us, of late, was 
Mr. Karl Vogt’s statement in the Frankfort 
Gazette, that our brain had the same relative 
weight as that of men; for, if it did not bear 
proportion to our body, it would outwear our 
strength, This assertion, pulling down at 
once the often repeated blame, that we could 
not compete with men, on that account, has 
given us much satisfaction ; for nobody, as yet, 
has pretended to say that aman of small di- 
mensions, with brains in proportion to bis 
bulk, could not learn as much as a larger man. 
In this respect equalized with the wale sex, we 
have nothing to do, but to prove also, in ener- 
gy and perseverance, man’s equal. 

Our school system is undergoing an altera- 
tion, which may tend to our good. What we 
wantis to learn one thing thoroughly, and 
thereby gain a discipline of thought, that will 
fit us for any occupation. Uutil now, we have 
tasted of too many sweets, and never got at 
the bottom of things. We are going to mend 
this. We will do everything thoroughly. 
There are so many branches of industry not 
yet cultivated by women, as, for instance, up- 
holstery, which is quite in our line. We are 
goil g to take to it, and also to the business of 
pastry cook. 

A great advance has been made in the line 
of nursing the sick, at present the highest pro- 
fession, and the most honored, a lady can take. 
A young American lady, Miss Machin, came 
over to Europe to devote herself to this voca- 
tion, and not knowing the German language, 
and a stranger here, she was referred to me for 
help. I wrote to Mrs. Simon, so famous in 
this line, since the war of 1866, and she replied 
that, in her establishment in Dresden, was no 
room at present for my protege, whom I had 
better take to Karlsruhe, where there was the 
best teaching of that kind. According y, I 
went with her to the capitol of Baden, and 
made the necessary inquiries. [ler not know- 
ing much German, was a difficulty, but it was 
removed. She was received at a moderate 
payment, as first-class pupil in the hospital, of 
which a young lady, Miss Von Luttwith, twen- 
ty-two years of age, handsome, highly educated, 
had the charge. Uuder her guidance, she vis- 
ited the patients and learned nursing. Every 
afternoon the head physicians of the town lec- 
tured to the pupils, and she attended. For 
this she had to pay nothing. A young novice 
of high rank, like her received under the plea 
of a patient, assisted her in preparing her les- 
sons, Everybody paid the greatest attention 
toher. The Grand Duchess of Baden, daugh 
ter of the Emperor of Germany, desired that 
Miss Machin should be presented toher. She 
cordially shook hands with her, and expressed 
her gratification at her having come to Karls- 
ruhe. Some days afterward she came to the 
hospital and desired to see Miss Machin’s 
room. “I do not like the furniture,” she said, 
“and if the town authorities cannot make it 
more comfortable, I shall do it myself.’’ Of 
course she had all she wished. For Christ- 
mas the Grand Duchess gave her her portrait, 
set in a handsome frame, and analbum. The 
family of Bunsen, well known in London, 
where their head was many years Prussian 
Ambassador, has received her with greatest 
kiudness, and all the hours she has to spare 
she spends in their circle. 


When her lectures in Karlsruhe cease, she 
will go to the different German hospitals, and 
eventually to St. Thomas, in London, where 
she wll stay a year, and become acquainted 
with Miss Nightingale, to whom Mrs. Bunsen 
will introduce her. Thence she will return to 
her native land, and form a school for training 
nurses, attached to one of the great hospitals. 
May her example make other ladies follow in 
her track; for it is the complaint of medical 
men that, in times of peace, very few women 
seek a vocation which is so well adapted to 
their nature, and develops their finest quali- 
ties; which, moreover, every mother should 
have followed up in some degree, in order to 
be fitted to be the nurse in her family, to at- 
tend to husband and children, and the poor in 
her parish. 


Since this art can be taught and learned, 
without compelling to take any vow, or bind- 
ing you to any trade, we find young daughters 
of rich families taking it up, for days to come, 
and we hope the inclination fur doing so will 
spread more and more, when it becomes known 
in what way it is tobe done. For there may 
be many who have nonotion how to set aboutit, 
and relinquish their purpose for want of proper 
encouragement. I, myself, have learned much 
in acting for Miss Machin, and should be glad 
if other American ladies would make me the 
means to the same end; for nothing could do 
more credit to the spirit of the nation. I can 
but advise all of them to visit the Stadt Kran 


ken haus, in Karlsruhe, and see the handsome 
young matron at the head of the establish- 
ment, for it will give them respect for their 
own sex. There is her piano, there her writ- 
ing table—but enough for to-day. 

Yours gratefully, AMEL Bor 
Baden Baden, Feb. 14. 





CARPETS. 
About 6000 Yards 
OF THE BEST 
ENGLISH TAPESTRY, 
BRUSSELS, 
damaged on Steamer OLYMPUS, for sale 


At Wholesale 


For $1.12 1-2 per Yard. 


GEORGE W. CHIPMAN & CO,, 


Corner Court & Hanover Streets, 





Mar 1 BOSTON, "7 4 
E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
The Old Indian Doctor, 
So much celebrated for wis Remariabdle Cares. 
OFFICE, 713 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 


0a?" Consultation free of charge. 


10m Marl 











O. DITSON & CO. offer these new, fresh, gen- 
ial Juvenile Seng Books to the public, believing they 
will bear comparison with 
H UL any others. “Cheerful 
Voices,”’ by that most suc- 
cessful and popular Com- 
=~ : Mr. L. 0. Emerson, 
or Common Schools, V 
and as 00,000 teachers and OICES. 
pupils are already familiar 
with his previous Schoc] Song Books, they will need 
no urging to try this, 
And as for our Sabbath 
SPARKLING School Song Book, whose 
glittering title aptly de- 
scribes the brightness of its 
contents; read the follow- 
ing extracts from commen- R 
datory letters: Superinten- UBIES. 
dents say: ‘‘The more we 
use it the better we like it.” ‘The music has a fresh- 
ness and beauty unsurpassed by any book I have 
seen,” (Choristers aay: “A work of sterling merit.” 
“Far excelling Sabbath School Music of the many 
books I have had the pleasure to use,"’ &c, 
Price of Cheerful Voices ...........50 ets. 
Price of Sparkling Rubies.......... 35 cts. 


Specimen copies mailed, post-paid, for the above 
prices. 


Oliver Ditson & Oo., (Chas H, Ditson & Oo., 
aie Boston. 711 Br'dway, New — 
ari. 


FORNEY’S PRESS 


THE GREAT RADICAL NEWSPAPER. 
Get the Best and Cheapest Newspaper in 


the Country. 


THE PRESS 


Ts a first-class, doub!e-sheet, clght-page paper, con- 
taining forty-eight columns, published every morning 
(except Sundays.) 








TERMS. 


DAILY PRESS, 


$3.00 per Annum, 
$41.00 fer Six Months, 
$2.00 for Three Months. 


TRI-WEEKLY PRESS, 


$4.00 per Annum, 
$2.00 for Six Months, 
$1.00 for Three Months. 


THE WEEKLY PRESS, 


The most valuable WeeKLy NeEwsPAPER in the 
World. It contains items of interest to all. 








Read the Terms: 


One Copy, one year 





DWO CORTEB 00s sccccccccecccessecceccccccccoce 9.00 
Teun Coples (and one copy to the getter-up of 

DM vstcistcecinnsetdns aeeadeshae 15.00 
Twenty Copies (and one copy to the getter-up 

rrr rrr 27.00 
Fifty Copies (and one copy to the getter-up of 

TS GUND occ scccccnccsscvescesecescoesce 55.00 
Ten Copies fo one address (and one copy to the 

getter-up of the club).............-00.00+ 14.00 
Twenty Copies to one address (and one copy to 

the getter-up of the club). .........-.0.+6 25.00 
Fifty Copies to one address (and one copy to 

the getter-up of the club).......-....00e. 50.00 
One Slendeed Copies fo one address (and one 


copy of the TrI-WEEKLY Press to the 
votterenoef thee’ rt savekaen eee 


All orders should be addressed to 


JOHN W. FORNEY, Editor and Prop'r, 


8. W. Corn. SEVENTH anp CHESTNUT STS., 
lt Philadelphia, Penn. Marl 


Thornton & Johnston, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR NEW ENGLAND 
For the sale of 





The Farrand Patent Self-folding 


TUCKER & HEMMER. 


562 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTO 


SOLON THORNTON 


Dec 21. om JOHN JOHNSTON, 





E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER. 
CONVEYANCEKS, 


No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Bostou 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate ir all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of al) kind- 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate 
Copying doue with neatness and dispatch. 
Eowanp G. STEVENS. Many E, Stevens 
Jan. 21. ly 





Seeds! : Seeds! Seeds! 





For 1873. 


150 pages; beautiful colored 
lists of the best Vegetable and Flower Seeds; Novel- 
ties; Florist Flowers; Summer Bulbs, &c.; the most 


late; full 


complete Seed Catalogue published. 
of two 2-cent stamps for postage. 
to reach the purchasers. 


HOVEY &« CO., 


53 North Market Street, Boston,” Mass, 
Mar 1 46 


Sent on receipt 
Seeds warranted 





New England [ygeian Home, 
CONCORD, Vt. 


J. A. TENNEY, M. D., 
MARTHA WILLIAMS, M. D. } 


This institution, started in 1872, is the only hygienic 
cure in New England. It stands on elevated ground, 
commanding charming views of the ,White Moun- 
tains, which are near at hand. No more healthful 
surroundings can be found. Our arrangements are 
for those who are very much in earnest to get well; 
yet hygienic boarders are always welcome. We make 
our patients feel at home, and, having been sick our- 
selves, know how to give that kindly sympathy which 
so many need, Our success in treating chronic dia- 
eases has beon so great as often to astonish even our- 
selves. Send stamp for a circular. 

Patterns of Hygienic Dress, with printed directions 
sent by mail for 50 cents. 

Feb 15 


BOARDING IN NEW YORK. 


Readers of the WoMAN’s JouRNAL, visiting New 
York, will find a superior stopping-place, by the day 
or week, at Dr. Miller's Home of Health, 37, 39, & 41 
West 26th street. Pleasant rooms, excellent table 
first-class location, all kinds of baths, strictly temper- 
ance, more home-like, and at less prices, than at he 
tels. 


Address, for circular, 


Dr. E. P. Miller, 


41 WEST 26th STREET, NEW YORK 
Oct 12 ly 


Physicians. 








per day! Agents wanted! All classes 
of working people, of either sex, 
young or old, make more money at work for us in 
their spare moments, or all the time, than at any 





thingelse. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & 
Co., Portland, Me, 
Sept. 3. lyr. 





JOSEPH LEWANDO’S 


FRENCH DYE HOUSE, 


—AND— 


Steam Scouring Establishment. 
OFFICES: 


264 Washington Street x a Boston. 

1844 Washington Stree . . Highlands. 

7 Railroad Avenue. « « Tyna, 

Galen Street Watertown, Masa. 
Jan. 18. ly 





BUTLER & NORWOOD 


90 & 92 TREMONT St., 


—AND— 


No. 1 & 2 MONTGOMERY PLACE 


ONE PRICE 


POPULAR STORE, 


Would announce to their friends and customers that 
, they have made 


GREAT REDUCTIONS 


in all their departments, and, during the months eg 
January, February, and March, will offer 


Special Inducements, 


in their large and extensive stock, in order te make 
room for their spring importations. 


Butler & Norwood, 


90 & 92 TREMONT STREET, 


—AND— 


1 & 2 Montgomery Place. 


(Next door to Metropolitan R. R. Station) 


Buy the Best. — 


Uwe If you want the LATEST IMPR(C /EMEM{ 
in CLoTuEs Wrinoers, buy the Improve 


UNIVERSAL. 





It has Rubber between the Wooden Springs. 
New Attachment to Tubs, adapting itself to every 
curve. 

A Folding Apron or Guide, to prevent the clothe 
from faliing back into the tub. 

Cog Wheels that do not throw out of gear in pass 
ing large articles. 


IT EXCELS ANY WRINGER 
Ever Offered to the Publigg 


The Improved UNIVERSAL is recommended as sup@ 
rior to all others by the Amerian Agriculturist, Watchs 
man und Reflector, Congregationalist and the religiowg 
and agricultural papers all over the country. 


“The UNIVERSAL is warranted the beat& 
GEO. H. HOOD, Gen’l Agent, 
No. 98 Commercial Street, Boston. 

cy” Wriagers of all kinds repaired. 
Oct 19 ly 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EvRoPEAN PLAN, 





UNITED PIANO MAKERS. ! 


Testimonial from FRANZ ABT, composer | 
of “When the Swallows Homeward 
Fly,’? &eey Kee 

{Translation.} 


At the recent concert in Williamabnrg, June 23d, 
arranged by the differeut singing societies in my hon- 
or, [ had oceasion to make myself acquainted with a 
GRAND PIANO from the United Piano Makers. 
This Grand Piano distinguished itself bv its harmoni- 
ous sounds, immense body of tone, and remarkable | 
touch ; 80 rauch so, that it gives me re a | 

ighest consideration in favor of this manufactory. | 
eee FRANZ ABT. | 





New York, July 3, 1872. 


THOMAS MAIN & SON, 


488 WASHINGTON ST., 


BOSTON. 
Sole Agents for New England. 
Jan 18 Sia 





LADIES Residing in or Visiting Boston | 


are invited to call freely at our office for adviee, without 
charge, respecting the present or prospective condi- 
tion of their teeth, or those of their children. } 
During four years that our firm has beenestablished 
in this city, we have "apie undeviating satisfaction to 
great numbers of ladies of Boston, and of nearly 
ery town and village within a large radius of the city, 
to whom, if called upon to do so, we should have lib- 
erty to refer. Weclaim that the carefulness of our 
work has not been surpassed ; neither have its neatnese 
and «iurability. We disclaim exorbitant charges, ua- 
der all circumstances, and, in peculiar cases, ladies 
will have no occasion to complain that we have not 
been considerate. 
OLIVER & TABER, Dentists, 
(OvER BUTTERICK’S PATTERN Rooms), 
144 Tremont Street, Boston, Massa. 
Jan. 15 ly 





Mercy B. Jackson, M. D.. 
681 TREMONT ST., 


Gives particular attention to the Diseases «1 | 
Women. 
Office hoursfrom 8 to9 A. M. and 2to4P. M. | 








Mar. 11. 9mo. | 


| Peterson’s M 


17 Brattle Street, Moston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 


PROPRIETORS. 


a Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 
Messrs. Marston & Co, take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their customers with cleam, 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 


LADIES’ WRITTEN VISITING OARDS 


Executed in the finest style of the art. Orders by 
mail promptly filled. and sent, post-paid, on recelpé 
of price. Terms, 0) Cards, $2.00; 100 cards, $3.50. 


E. 8S. BARTLETT, Parker Hou Boston. 
on 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Woman's Journal Given With other 


Publications. 

We have made arrangements to furnish either of 
the publications named below, at the following redue 
ed rates. Payment must be made in advance. 
Littell’s Living and Woman's Journal...... 98.08 
North American Review and Woman’sJournal.. 7.08 
The Atlantic Monthly and Woman's Journal.... 6.56 
Harper's Monthly and Woman’s Journal. .... «-. 5.0 
Harper's Weekly and Woman's Journal ........ 5.50 
Harper's Bazar and Woman's Journal .......... 6.50 
Old and New and Woman's Journal............. 5.08 
Lippincott’s Magazine and Woman s Journal.... 6.58 
Galaxy and Woman’s Journal i ) 
Scribner's Monthly and Woman's Journal ...... 5.58 
Srery Goturend and Woman's Journal. ......... ee) 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal and Wom. Jour'l 5.50 
Frank Lealie’s Ladies’ Mag. and Woman's Jour’! 5.5@ 
Godey's Ladies’ Book and Woman’sJournal.... 4.75 

ne and Woman's Journal..... \d 
Uur Young Folks and Woman’s Journal........ 
Youth’s Companion and Woman's Journal...... 
The Nursery and Woman's Journal............. 3.50 
The Hearth and Home and Woman's Journal... 4.75 
The Agriculturist and Woman's Journal...... . 3.60 
The National Standard and Woman's Journal... 3.00 

The subscriptions to these publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We cannot fur 
nish specimen copies of any of them. We especialig 
commend a careful survey of this list, as it offers greas 
inducements over the regular rates. Send your orders 
48 soon as convenient, that you may receive the bea- 
efit of free numbers, premiums, etc. Address 

THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
BosTox, Mase, 
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Eacu subscriber wil) find the date at which his sub- 
soription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 
sual subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE A REPUBLICAN 
ISSUE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


NATIONAL REPUBLICAN PLATFORM ADOPT- 
ED AT PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 9, 1872. 


14. Tut REPUBLICAN PARTY IS MIND- 
FUL OF ITS OBLIGATIONS TO THE LOYAL WO- 
MEN OF AMERICA, FOR THEIR NOBLE DEVO- 
TION TO THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM; THEIR 
ADMISSION TO WIDER FIELDS Of USEFUL- 
NESS IS VIEWED WITH SATISFACTION; AND 
THE HONEST DEMANDS OF ANY CLASS OF 
CITIZENS FOR ADDITIONAL RIGHTS SHOULD 
BE TREATED WITH RESPECTFUL CONSIDERA- 
TION. 

MASSACHUSETTS REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 
ADOPTED AT WORCESTER, AUG. 28, 1572. 
8 RESOLVED—TuHAT WE HEARTILY AP- 

PROVE OF THE RECOGNITION OF THE RIGHTS 

OF WOMAN CONTAINED IN THE FOURTEENTH 

CLAUSE OF THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN 

~ PLATFORM; THAT THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 

OF MASSACHUSETTS, AS THE REPRESENTA- 

TIVE OF LIBERTY AND PROGRESS IS IN FA- 

VOR OF EXTENDING SUFFRAGE ON EQUAL 

TERMS TO ALL AMERICAN CITIZENS, IKRE- 

SPECTIVE OF SEX, AND WILL HAIL THE DAY 

WHEN THE EDUCATED INTELLECT AND EN- 

LIGHTENED CONSCIENCE OF WOMAN WILL 

FIND DIRECT EXPRESSION AT THE BALLOT 

BOX, 





IOWA STATE CONVENTION, 

The Annual Meeting of the lewa State Woman Suf- 
frage Society will be held at Des Moines, March 4, 
1873, at which tine the annual election of officers will 
occur, and other business of the society be transacted, 

‘Members of suffrage organizations throughout the 
Btate, and all persons interested in the question of 
Woman Suffrage, are earnestly invited to attend the 
meeting and participate in the deliberations, En- 
couraged by the progress made during the past year; 
believing, as we do, that the political Emancipation 
of Woman means the moral elevation of Humanity, 
let us enter upon the work of another year with re 
newed enthusiasm and unswerving faith in the ulti- 
mate triumph of the Right; confident that here in our 
own country is to be developed the theory of true, 
republican government, i.¢., “a Government of the 

People. for the People, by the People.” 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore will deliver her lecture 
upon * Woiman’s Work in our Civil War,” the evening 
of the 3d of March, avd we hope she will remain dur- 
ing the Convention. With all earnestness let us con- 
vene again, and renew our demand for Equality before 
the Law, Lizzie Borynron HaRserrt, 

Chairman Executive Committee. 





MOTHER'S DAY, 

I have spoken sometimes, in these columns, 
of my work done or attempted in England, last 
Summer, to promote the co-operation of wo- 
menin the study and culture of Peace. At 
the risk of wearying those who may be tired 
of hearing of this in a cursory manuer, I ask 
leave to make one more statement from these 
columns in the same connection. 

The easiest and pleasantest method of ini- 
tiating anything like a general concert and ac- 
tion among women to the end nawed above, 
seemed to me and my frieuds, the appointing 
of a certain day to be observed by them in as 
many places and countries as possible. Moth- 
er’s Day would not be an inappropriate name 
for this oceasion. We desired to leave to in- 
dividuals the greatest freedom in the mode of 
observance. ‘The women, according to our 
plan, should come together in a hall, church, 
or parlor, as should best suit their numbers 
and inclinaucns, They should hear a sermon, 
an oration, an essay, anode, They should sing 
hymns and oifer prayers, if they chose. But 
the theme of all or any of these should still be 
how to bring God’s peace on earth. A record 
of the proceedings in each place should be 
made and preserved, and a copy of this should 
be sent to a central committee, charged with 
the publication and circulation of an appropri- 
ate report. 

Let me now say, that a number of the 
friends of peace propose to observe the second 
day of June, 1873, in the manner and for the 
purpose above mentioned. Existing associa- 
tions of women, whether formed for literary, 
religious, or reformatory objects, are hereby 
requested and invited to take part in the ar- 
rangements necessary to secure suitable and 
useful meetings in various places. Special 
committees should be formed for this work, in 
which correspondence will play an important 
part. The occasion may be made as public or 
as private as those interested may desire. 
From a gathering of friends in a drawing-room 
to a public meeting in a hall or church, any 
sincere contribution to the proceedings proper 
for the day will be gratefully received. Iam 
quite sure that the friends of the Woman’s 
Peace Movement in England, wiil unite with 
usin our celebration, and I hope to extend it to 
the continent of Europe, if not further. 

It would be very desirable that women 
should themselves furnish no inconsiderable 
part of the literary matter to be presented at 
the meetings here contemplated. This they 
are at present amply able to do. The most 
eminent literary women and artists of the 
country, suould be appealed to under this new 
pressure. But, should these refuse their aid, 


let not those of smaller culture withhold their 
gifts. Nor should the aid of noble men be 
wanting. These always spring up, like fresh 
flowers, around the steps of pure and good 
women. We must have music too, heart-mu- 
sic which sball indicate that true musle of the 
future in which all social discords shall be 
mentioned only to be solved, and in whose 
measures the whole company of God’s dear 
children shall join. And with our woven gar- 
lands we must bring our human flowers, those 
tender and beauteous blossoms which should 
ripen not into ashes and bitterness, but into 
angelic fruit. 

Let me say in conclusion that much of the 
power and many of the opportunities of wo- 
men are wasted because what they can do 
seems to them so small when compared with 
the great operations which men are able to in- 
stitute and to carry out. But let them re- 
member that these extensive movements are 
made up of small and petty details, without 
which the great undertaking would remain a 
dream, with only chaos to wait upon it. We 
women are accustomed to working in detail, 
but not to large and generous combination 
among ourselves. Let us emulate, not only 
the industry, but also the harmony of the ant, 
the bee, and the coral iusect, and our efforts, 
insignificant in isolation, may build up institu- 
tions and sentiments which shall bless and 
protect the whole human race. 

JuLIA WAkb Howe, 


TO THE WOMEN OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Next wee , will probably decide whether « 
Constitutional Amendment for Woman Sutf- 
frage, will be submitted by the present Legis- 
lature, 

Let the women then, from Berkshire to 
Barnstable, come up to the State House, next 
week, and hear our claims bravely urged, as 
they will be, and also note the reasoiis, if any 
are given, why men are not willing women 
should vote. Whatever else you neglect, do 
not fail to be present. Baking, couking, mak- 
ing, mending—let all else go, and be early at 
the Hall of the Representatives, next Wednes- 
day, if that should be finally assigned as the 
time. Watch the papers, so as to be sure of 
the day. 

It is for women, just such an hour, as came 
in Boston nearly a hundred years ago, when 
men refused to. be taxed without representa- 
tion. They are by us held in grateful remem- 
brance, who sided with the party that threw 
the tea overboard. 
| Be early then, at the State House, to belp 
1 the courage of men, to increase our own, aud 
| to shame those who deny to women what they 
| would on no account forego for themselves. 

Lucy STONE, 


A WORD TO THE LEGISLATURE, 


The Joint Special Committee on Woman 
Suffrage will report (8 to 3) in its favor. 
The Senate Committee is unanimous for Suf- 
trage. The House Commitiee stands five in 
favor and three opposed. Woman Suilfrage will, 
therefore, be under discussion ere long, in the 
Massachusetts Legislature. The coming week 
will probably decide the question of submit- 
ting it to the people. 

A WORD TO REPUBLICANS, 

Let every Republican member realize, that 
upon this vote will depend political conse- 
quences of the greatest importance. It may 
possibly decide whether or not Woman Suf- 
frage will become a recognized Republican is- 
sue, And, upon that decision, may, not im- 
probably, depend the future supremacy of the 
Republican party in the State and Nation. 

The Republican party can only retain power 
upon two conditions: first, that it is progres- 
sive; and second, that it is honest. When it 
ceases to command the confidence of the 
American People on these two poiuts, it will 
fall to pieces. The cohesive power of public 
plunder will not save it; for the outs outnum- 





numerous than the office holders, 

Let not Republicans, secure in momentary 
majorities, ignore their obligations to the Wo- 
man Suflrage sentiment of the country. 
There is, even now, maturing in this State 
and elsewhere, a combination of influences 
hitherto Republican, which seeks to divide the 
party. The day is coming when the Republi- 
can party will need the influence and the votes 
of women. To-day, the Womau Suffrage ele- 
ment of the country, which was almost a unit 
against Mr. Greeiey, is overwhelmingly Repub- 
lican, It will be a fatal mistake if the party 
breaks faith with the women of the State. 

Never before did a party pledge itself so ful- 
ly and deliberately, to any question, as the Re- 
publican party of Massachusetts has pledged 
itself to Woman Suffrage. Here are the facts. 

In 1870, the State Convention unanimously 
voted to admit Lucy Stone and Mary A. Liv- 
ermore as delegates from West Brookfield and 
Melrose. These ladies were sent by their re- 
spective towns to urge Woman Suffrage upon 
the party. Four Woman Suffrage resolutions 
were offered, one by Mary A. Livermore, an- 
other by Frank W. Bird, a third by Charles 
W. Slack. aud a fourth by Thomas Russell. 
The Platform Committee reported a strong 
resolution, substantially identical with the oue 
recently adopted. But in deference to the op- 
position, it was offered as a separate propusi- 








ber the ins, and the oftice-seekers are wore | 


tion. After an animated discussion it was de- 
feated by only 53 votes in a Convention of 
about a thousand delegates, upon the express 
ground that “so important a question ought 
not to be sprung upon the party.” 

In 1871, the Platform Committee unani- 
mously reported the following as a part of the 
platform. 

MASSACHUSETTS REPUBLICAN PLATFORM, 1871. 

Resolved, That the Republican party is mindful of 
its obligations to the loyal women of America for 
their patriotic devotion to the cause of freedom; that 
we rejoice in the recent action of State Legislatures ia 
recognizing the fitness of women for public trusts, and 
that in view of the great favor which the movement 
has received from many of the Republican party, the 
subject of suffrage for women is one that deserves a 
most careful and respectful consideration. 


This was unanimously adopted by the Con- 
vention of 1871. 

In June, 1872, the National Republican 
Convention followed the lead of Massachu- 
setts, and inserted in the platform at Philadel- 
phia, the following almost identical resolution, 
It was received by the Convention with enthu- 
siasm; was read twice by special request, and 
was greeted with more applause than any otb- 
er. 

NATIONAL REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 


14. The Republican party is mindful of its obliga- 
tions to the loyal women of America, for their noble 
devotion to the cause of freedom; their admission to 
wider fields of usefulness is viewed with satisfaction ; 
aud the honest demands of any class of citizens for 
additional rights should be treated with respectful 
consideration, 


In August, 1872, the Massachusetts Repub- 
lican Convention appointed a Platform Com- 
mittee of 13, one from every County. This 
Committee unanimously reported the follow- 
ing as part of the platform, and it was adopt- 
ed without opposition, 

MASSACHUSETTS REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 

8. Resolved, That we heartily approve of the rec- 
ognition of the rights of Woman contained in the 
fourteenth clause of the National Republican Plat- 
form; that the Kepublican party of Massachusetts, 
asthe representative of Liberty and Progress, is in fa- 
vor ot extending suffrage on equal terms to all Amer- 
ican citizens, irrespective of sex, and will hail the day 
when the educated intellect and enlightened con- 
science of Woman will tind direct expression at the 
ballot-box, 


The Suffragists at Once identified them- 
selves with the Republican party. The women 
of Massachusetts and their friends assembled 
in Tremont Temple. It was the largest meet- 
ing ever held in that edifice. More than 4000 
were present, and as many more were unable 
to obtain admittance. An address te the 
women of America was issued, sigued by 
twenty-five eminent women, beaded by Lydia 
Maria Child and Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Mary A, Livermore, Lucy Stone, Juila Ward 
Howe, Mary Eastman, Margaret W. Camp- 
bell, Ada C, Bowles, Hulda B. Loud, and oth- 
ers, addressed great meetings in every part of 
the State, and the Republican majority was 
larger than ever before. 

Under these circumstances, every honest 


mau, whether he is in favor of Woman Suf- ! 


frage or not, must admit that a Republican 
Legislature, elected upon the platform of 1872, 
is under a moral obligation to submit the 
question to the people of this State. Any Re- 
publican who votes against this, is self-con- 
victed of frandin having accepted cflice upon 
a pledge which he now repudiates. We ap- 
peal to the Republican members of the Legis- 
lature to refer this matter to the people, and 
thus to vindicate the integrity and consistency 
of the Republican Party of Massachusetts. 
A WORD TO DEMOCRATS. 
And now, a word to the Democratic mem- 


srs. 

In 1870, the Democratic Convention of Mas- 
sachusetts, in response to a Woman Suffrage 
Memorial, deliberately resolved “that we re- 
gard Suffrage as a right and not a privilege.’’ 
If Suffrage is a right, then it is wrong to with- 
hold it from any class of citizens, To demand 
it, as you do, for ignorant and illiterate men, 
and yet to deny it to intelligent and educated 
women, would be an odious inconsistency. 
Woman Suffrage is a question too grave and 
momentous to be regarded as a mere party is- 
sue. Let every Democratic member of the 
Legislature see to it thatthe proportion of the 
Democratic vote is as largely in favor of Wo- 
man Suffrage as is that of the Republicans. 

Hi. B. B. 


--- —<-s-——=—S— 


NOTHING TO COMPLAIN OF. 

Not long ago I received a letter from an edi- 
tor, who was also a lawyer, aud who was for 
years a member of the MasSachusetts Legisla- 
ture, serving both in the House and the Sen- 
ate. In his private and public capacity, he 
has had ample opportunity to learn that wo- 
men suffer, because they have no representa- 
tion. He has, himself, dissipated his wife’s 
fortune in speculations of which she entirely 
disapproved, but so little has he learned from 
observation or reflection, that he wrote me as 
follows: 


“In case you send me any letters for my pa- 
per, I should not wish them to be about Wo- 
man’s Rights. I do not approve of that doc- 
trine. Women have nothing to complain of.” 


A few days after the receipt of this letter, I 
met, in Boston, a woman whom I[ have kuown 
more than twenty years. Forso long, she has 
been awife, aud, for years, earned with her 
needle a large share of the family income. 
Several years ago, her husbaud’s health failed 
so much that he gave up active labor, while 
she has toiled by day and by night, superin- 
tending a dress-waking establishment, work- 
ing with her own hands at the business, and 
also performing her household duties. A few 
thousand dollars have been accumulated by 





their joint earnings. 


I saw that my friend looked troubled, and, 
upon inquiry, learned that she had accident- 
ally seen the draft of a will, by which ber bus- 
band bequeathed to her the money, of which 
she had earned the larger part, “while she re- 
mained his widow.” In case of her re-mar- 
riage, it was to go to his sisters. She felt so 
deeply this injustice that she told me, with in- 
dignant tears, that whether that will were ever 
signed or not, she would never again feel the 
same affection for her husband as she had 


| done. 


Whatever my friend, the editor, may think, 
I believe that women have something to com- 
plain of, while the husband is empowered to 
make so unjust a will. 

The Rhode [sland Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion represents, not only a large share of in- 
telligence, but of wealth. Last Winter, the 
Legislature took no action upon our petitions, 
This Winter, the Society sent in a Memorial, 
asking for a report from the Committee, to 
whom the petitioners were referred. No ac- 
tion has yet been taken, but on the 7th of 
February, the question was discussed in the 
Senate, as follows: 

Mr. Cook, of Burrillville, presented a reso- 
lution requesting the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, to consider the expediency of amending 
the State Constitution, so as to allow the fe- 
male citizens of the State to vote and hold of 
tice, for a term not exceeding five years; aud 
report by bill or otherwise. 

Mr. Currey.—If the Senate proposes to 
act on this subject now, the resolution should 
go to the Committee on Education. 

Mr. BARNES, of North Smithfield, hoped 
the resolution might lie on the table until the 
Senator from Johnston is present. 

Mr. Cook said his object in offering the re- 
solution was that he understood the ladies pro- 
posed to come before the Legislature. If we 
pass a bill before that event, it will save time. 

Mr. Browy, of Gloucester, said he was sor- 
ry; he felt mortified at the want of tact in 
the Senator from Burrillville, in precipitating 
a measure like this before the Senate. He 
should be careful, or he won’t know where he 
will jand. When one woman in fifty wants 
the ballot, she will manage to have it, From 
the history of Adam io the present time, this 
bas been the trait. Bya little tact we can 
preserve what pretended rights we have. We 
claim to be the lords of creation, but we never 
have been able to resist the ladies. At the 
massacre of St, Bartholomew, the king himself 
could not resist the power of the woman who 
ordered it. We ants Scripture—— 

Mr. BARNES—Samson ? 

Mr. BrowN—No; the head of John the 
Baptist, was the price of a woman's will. We 
must preserve our privileges. Don’t stir the 
matter. Keep your voting places where they 
are. If the coal carters and fishermen rally at 
such places, with their tobacco spittle, the wo- 
men won’t come there; and 1 believe in to- 
bacco for that reason. If the womeu get pow- 
er they will change the voting places to dry 
goods stores and fashionable pazlors and throng 
them full; they will 


Come as the winds come, when forests are rended, 
Come as the waves come When navies are stranded, 


and all our pretended power will be gone. He 
wanted the resolution laid on the table in or- 
der to keep what rights we bave. 

Mr. Cook said the resolution was not de- 
batable, as 2 motion to refer was before tbe 
Senate, and called the gentleman to order. 

The resolution was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Education. 

I humbly submit that when intelligent, tax- 
paying women are treated with such flippant 
insolence, as by the member from Gloucester 
(who is not a fool, though he talked like one), 
these women have something to complain of. 

The law of the State of Rhode Island for- 
bids the sale of intoxicating liquor to women 
and minors, under a heavy penalty, thus mak- 
ing an unjust, invidious distinction between 
the men and the women. Women thus point- 
ed out to future geverations as too exception- 
ally weak or wicked to be trusted to buy 
enough alcohol to Sll their camphor bottles, 
feel that they have much to complain of. 

The Rhode Island Suffrage Suciety have turn- 
ed their weekly meeting into a class for the 
study of political economy, and an increased 
attendance and interest have resulted. This 
is au added proof that women may be trusted 
with political power. They are as earnest in 
preparing themselves to vote understauding- 
ly, as in securing the ballot. Iam wore than 
ever convinced that the majority of women 
will justify the trust that will, soover or later, 
| be repesed in them; wheu I find that the 
| first reason alleged by them, for indifference 
| to our work, is that they fear that women do 
| not know enough about politics to vote wisely. 

Iam told this over and over by women in 

country homes who, amidst the pressure of 
| farm work, take time to consider this matter, 
| and who usually add, “But it is sure to come. 
[ only wish to delay it until women are fitted 
fur these duties.’”? These conscientious wo- 
men, with those wh toiled uncomplainingly 
atnidst the dreadful sights and odors of mili- 
tary hospitals, as also the wives of the fisher- 
men and coal-carters, might perhaps endure 
an ill-odored and dirty polling place, long 
enough to displace, from seats of honor, men 
who ignore both justice and courtesy. 

K. K. ©. 





— —~—<—— 


AN AFTERNOON AT THE BOSTON MUSEUM. 
“Rachel the Reaper, aud Ye Gentle Savage 
—charming combination — received with ex- 
treme favor-—large audiences.’ So rans the 
announcement in the Boston newspapers. 
After readivg the favorable commeuts of the 
press, I resolved to swell the throng at the 
Boston Museum. The curtain had just risen 
lona low, red sun, poised over hilly harvest 








fields, when I took the one remaining seat, in 
the back row of the parquet. As the play pro- 
gressed, the audience were more and more de: 
lighted; now admiring Rachel's unswerving 
devotion to an unpleasantly corpulent old 
grandfather of very inflammable temper; then 
exulting in the proud scorn with which she 
repelled the advances of the man who had de- 
ceived her; anon laughing at the absorbing 
earnestness of the scientific man, in bis pursuit 
of knowledge and butterflies ; next, sympathiz- 
ing with Robert, in his unhappy love; and 
stailing on coquettish Mrs. Mayfield; and re- 
joicing in the ultimate discomfiture of the yil- 
Jain, and the good fortune of all the virtuous. 
Although one regretted the apparent scarcity 
of boys, which obliged a young woman to take 
the part of the musical little Irish reaper, 
Thaddy, the drama, as a whole, was excellen¢ 
and well enacted, deserving the commenda 

tions freely bestowed upon it, 

But what elasticity of the reporterial con- 
science was that which allowed the union of 
this with ‘Ye Gentle Savage,” to be called a 
“charming combination’? “Ye Gentle Say- 
age” is a farce, which, attempting to be witty, 
succeeds only in beinz low. Its chief reliance 
for creating a laugh, is on the vulgar gyrations 
and displays of a Dutchman, whose enormous 
fatness forms his stock in trade. The remain- 
ing interest centers in Captain John Smith 
and Pocahontas, whose continual embraces 
during their first interview are rather surpris- 
ing to those who derive their ideas of proprie- 
ty from the customs of the nineteenth ceutury 
instead of the seventeenth. 

What must be the influence upon a woman 
who performs, day after day, and evening after 
evening, @ part from which all maidenly re- 
serve has been extracted? This is a question 
worth considering; while, upon mere observ- 
ers, the effect of ithe spectacle is at least doubt- 
ful. 

After a game of cards, in which the hand of 
Pocahontas is the stake won by Captain John 
Smith, the farce is brought to a close by a 
dance, which is mainly an exhibition of agil 
ity. 

The resources Of the stage are indeed scan- 
ty, when this passes fora clever burlesque, the 
wit of which cousisis in the resemblance of 
oue hero to an exaggerated beer-barrel, and in 
the vapid love-making of the other, with an oc- 
casionat double enteudre thrown in, as # spicy 
variety. 

The theater is a great educator, and might 
do the highest work. It might nightly show 
to the weak, such lives of strength aud cour 
age, as should be to them at onee @ stimulus 
and support. It might hold apa pure and no- 
ble love, before whose heavenly likeuess all 
baser passions would tlee away. To men and 
women whose daily duties are bounded by the 
walls of counting room, work-shop, or kitchen, 
and whose lives have caught the dingy tone of 
their surroundings, it might open shining vis- 

ions of a larger worid of purpose and action, 
bright with color and joyfui with music, or 
sparkling with fun and gayety at which one 
peed not be ashamed tolaugh. It might teach, 
as no teacher has yet done. It might preach 
to larger houses than any minister has yet 
gathered. It wight be as a healing tuuntain 
to sick, or tired, or sorrowlul souls. Lt is the 
fault of thoughtless and uncritical audiences, 





if it is suffered to become a muddy stream, 
sviling as it flows. 

The Press sins against. the public, when it 
| allows its columns to commend such question 
| able entertainments as we have described. 
| THe IRREGULAR REPORTER. 
| — ; 

CAN WOMEN INVENT? 


| —_ 
| 


 _— — 


Happening in, the other day, at the Penu- 
| Sylvania Constitutional Convention, now sit 
ting in Philadelphia, I found them in the 
midst of a discussion on Woman Suffrage. 
The weapons of the opposing parties were cu- 
riously at variance. ‘The pros relying mainly 
ou argument, the Cons on poetry. The gentle- 
wan then speaking, a Con, after demonstrating 
from Various authors that Woman is the part- 
ner of Our woes, aud the source of Our virtues, 
aud the conservator of Our purity, and the 
lodestar of Our existeuce, and Our equal in in- 
telligence, and Our superior in integrity, and 
therefore she oughtn’t to have the ballot, pro- 
ceeded tu inform us, also in poetry, that Wo 
man never yet invented anything. 


As I sat wondering how to reconcile this 
clincher with the fact that the buttons on his 
coat were invented by a woman, i bethought 
me of 4 paragraph now going the rounds of 
our papers, to the effect that a young lady of 
this city, Miss Kate Barton, had invented (of 
course it Was a mistake, but that was the word 
they used), an improvement on the sewing 
machine, which proposed to include in the 
area of machine-labor, a large and important 
field hitherto worked by hand, viz:, the mak- 
ing of sails, tents, awnings, &c. 

Assertion is a fine thing, especially if you 
have a good voice; but proof, to some few 
minds, is even better. “So,” said I, “while 
the member proceeds with his poetry, I/ll run 
up tu 627 Arch Street, aud collect the‘ facts.’’ 

1 found, in working order, a contrivance 
unique but simple, in which the cloth is spread 
uuder the macbivery, which ruus over it on & 
little track: a steel folder Japs the edges and 
holds them in place, while the seam is stitched 
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by two needles. One important feature ap- 
pears to be a stretching apparatus, which 
holds the seam taut, and thus ensures a firm 
pess and strength that cannot be given by 
hand sewing. 

In fact, the whole thing looked like what 
the gentlemanly exhibitor seemed to think it 
—a genuine idea, But then, it couldn’t be, 
for “when did Woman ever yet invent?” But 
the puzzle to my mind, is that the discrepancy 
in assertion is not between a male member of 
a Convention and a mere conservator of our 
integrity, but between that male and another 
male, a gentieman who subsequently informed | 
me that the improvement was already patent- 
ed in the United States, and that arrangements 
to the same effect were making in Canada, 
England and Germany. 

Is there any good geutleman who will tell 
me what to believe ? 

EuizA Sproat TURNER. 


ENROLL YOUR NAMES. 


Epitors Woman’s Journat—Mr. Hooker 
has drawn up a sort of pledge and, having 
signed it first, we are circulating it through the 
city, together with a primed pledge which 
some may iike, but which does not exactly suit 
him. The more copies I have made of this 
paper the better I like it. Isend you a copy, 
with the suggestion that something similar to 
this in every town, might make an aggregate 
of names to be published in the papers that 
would touch political leaders in the right spot. 
This commits a voter to no society, nor party, 
nor method of enfranchisement, only to with- 
holding his vote from the man who refuses to 
acknowledge the political equality of his own 
wife and mother. Truly yours. 

Isape tia B. Hooker. 
A PLEDGE. 

We regard the establishment of Woman 
Suffrage as more important in its relation to 
justice and to the welfare of the country than 
any other issue now before the people or likely 
to come before them; and it is our determina- 
tion to make this a primary consideration in 
deciding for whom we shall vote in all elections 
to National, State, or Legislative offices, and 
(except in some very special case) we will vote 
for no candidates who do not avow themselves 
in favor of that reform. Joux Hooker, 

Hartford, Ct., Feb, 22. 

--- — -- ——s «= — | tt—C— 
CONVERTED BY AN ENEMY. 

A young lady in Maine, who had not cared 
tur Woman Suffrage, in a private letter says: 

Somehow the scales have turned. Two 
things have influenced me. 1. a lecture by 
Mrs. Campbell. 2. a sermon against Wom- 
an Suffrage, by our own minister, on Thanks- 
giving Day. I think the latter strengthened 
me more than the former; 1 went home from 
the church and told mother that one more 
such sermon would make me a strong advocate 
of Woman's Rights. Idon’t say yet that it will 
benefit a woman to vote, but I cannot believe 
it would disgrace her. : 

Our minister (a young, unmarried man, by 
the wav), takes decided grounds on the other 
side. I think he takes a leap into the future 
rather unwarranted, when he says. “If Wom- 
an is allowed to use the ballot the nation will 
fall.” Ever since that sermon, when I have 
been jn company where the minister was pres- 
ent, Lhave been careful to keep my distance, 
tearing our views might conflict. 

In a country place, you know, Common cor- 
versation has sometimes to take the place of 
news and be-repeated. Iwas almost too indig- 
nant when the sermon closed, to have had any 
conversation with him. Iam perfectly willing 
he should have his opinion, but I claim the 
right to hold my own opinion as well. 

The minister made the remark here in town, 
that “when Woman voted, he should go across 
the lines.” 1 expect to see him take a north- 
easterly direction in a very few years. 

He says they are in a measure ignorant, who 
advocate the cause. Henry Ward Beecher ad- 
vocates Woman Suffrage and so does Harriet 
Bb. Stowe. They are not ignorant. 

Then again, he says “many who advocate 
the cause, set the Bible aside. And if Wom- 
an Suffrage wins, our condition will be like 
that of France, at that time in her history, 
when the only diflerence between the sexes 
Was nivasurable ‘by women exceeding the men 
in vileness,’”’ a pretty picture for our future he 
drew, didn’t he? 

The most of tlhe congregation on Thanksgiv- 
ing-day, of course, were men. ‘The women 
had to stay at home to cook the turkeys for 
dinner and so, of course, the majority of the 
congregation were suited with the sermon. I 
hope it did them as much good as it did me, 

Thus converts are made by our enemies, aud 
so awakened, they never go back. 1. 8. 

-_—- 


MRS. LIVERMORE’S LECTURES. 





Low many of our readers who have missed 
the familiar presence of Mrs. Livermore in the 
columus of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, lave real- 
ized the magnitude of the work she is doing 
in the leciure field, and the hervic self-sacri- 
tice by which it is accomplished? Think of 
the constant travel over mountains and prai- 
ries, and ice and snow-drifts, which she has 
daily endured during these bitter Winter 
mouths, in order to carry the gospel of Wo- 
wan’s Influence to tens of thousands of eager 
hearers. Every now and then some such no- 
lice as the following meets our eye, a sugges- 
tive reminder of the untold wealth of energy 
su nobly expended. 


MRS. LIVFRMORE, 

An accident on the Oil Creek and Allegheny 
River Kailroad, between Oil City and Tidioute, 
prevented Mrs. Livermore from fulfilling ber 
engagement tw lecture in Kittanning, Wed- 
nesday evening, 22d inst. When she reached 
Oil City too late for the Buffalo Express wain 
on the A. V. Railroad, she endeavored to pro- 
cure ai extra locomotive to convey her here 


in compliance with the previous announce- 
ment. Col. Lawrence, Superintendent of the 
A. V.R. R., kindly telegraphed to furnish her 
with a locomotive, as she had requested, but 
there was not any locomotive there that could 
be spared for that special trip. The next best 
thing she could do was to telegraph to the 
Chairman of the Lecture Committee that, if de- 
sired, she would deliver ber tecture here on Sat- 
urday, 25th inst. The Committee at once re- 
quested her to come then. She could not come, 
before, because she had engagements at Johis- 
town, on Thursday evening. and at Tyrone, 
on Friday evening, both of whichshe filled. Al- 
though advised and urged to take a later train, 
she rose at 3 o’clock A. M. Saturday morning, 
and walked three quarters of a mile to take the 
Cincinnati Express train which passes Tyrone 
at 4 A.M. Had she waited for a later train, 
as advised. she would not have been able to 
reach here iu time to deliver her lecture last 
Saturday evening, for the train that she was 
advised to wait for was too long detained by 
snow drifts east of Tyrone. As she had an 
engagemeut to lecture, last Monday evening, 
at Wilmington, Ohio, she was obliged to leave 
Kittanning in the Saturday night Express 
train. She has remarkable energy and endur- 
auce. 

A large audience assembled last Saturday 
evening, to hear Mrs, Livermore’s lecture in 
respouse to the question, “What shall we do 
with our Daughters?”’ She spoke with ease 
and fluency for two and one quarter bours, 
and had she spoken longer she would have 
kept up the unflagging interest of her hearers. 
Her enunciation is clear, distinct and agree- 
abie—veither so deliberate as to become tedious, 
nor so rapid as to cause the sound of ove word 
to run into that of another, and thus prevent 
any word she uttered from being distinctly 
heard. The tones of her voice, her attitudes 
and acting were well adapted to the varied 
sentiments which she expressed. In short, 
her style of speaking is elegant, forcible, bigh- 
ly attractive, and commands the admiration of 
her listeners. 





WHY WOMEN ARE NOT DENTISTS. 


The New York Tribune says: 


Florence Nightingale urges women to put 
themselves in training, precisely as men do, 
for special lines of business. This is exactly 
what all women would be glad to do, if they 
were permitted—and what many of them, we 
are cheered to believe, are doing, in this coun- 
try, at this time. 


These are good words, and look to a future 
when justice shall rule, and a “fair field, and 
no favor’’ shall be accorded to our sex, as well 
as to men. Some, even people of intelligence, 
profess to believe that the world’s business 
doors are open to us now. But it is not so; the 
doors may seem to be ajar, but a strong chain- 
bolt of power and prejudice hinders us from 
entering. 

Let me give one instance among many: 
Recently, in two large cities, the “Colleges of 
Dental Surgery” unclosed, under heavy pres- 
sure, and admitted each a woman to their As- 
sociation. Scared at the innovation, and pos- 
sibly at the idea of pecuniary competition, 
should women come to preside over the den- 
tal chair, baug go the doors as the new gradu- 
ates pass, the bolts are drawn, and Woman 
now stands, asking in vain the privilege of 
adding to her name the D, D.S., as guarantee 
of her professional skill, Starting in a new 
field of labor, she needs specially all the aid 
aud support that co operation can give her to 
combat social prejudice, and yet this is sys- 
tematicaily withheld from women. 

It is the old battle of the ius and the outs, 
Man is in, Woman is out, Her only chance 
is the justice of her cause. The one ftiaw in 
his detense, is the injustice and selfishness 
of his position, God is justice. One with 
him is a majority. Slowly his wheels are grind- 
ing. No class protects another class; history 
aud fable teach the lesson. It is the old story 
of the wolf and the lamb, the dog and the 
manger. As with individuals, so with classes, 
the powerful cannot understand the need of 
the weak ; su these must band together for their 
own protection, and by the strength that 
comes of unity, secure those rights and oppor- 
tunities which they [vel are wrongfully with- 
held. ©, G, Hi. 


A SCENE IN ROME, 

Translated by L. M. Child, from “L' Italie,” a pa- 
per published daily in Rome. 

Yesterday, Dec. 25, there were crowds of 
people in the streets and in the churches. 
The celebrated churches, those which have a 
universal reputation, St. Peter’s aud The Jesus, 
were overflowing with strangers. The church 
of the monks of the Ara Ceeli, was equally fill- 
ed. The great staircase, which leads to it, pre- 
sented an extremely picturesque sight. All 
the peasants and urchins from the environs 
and the neighboring streets, seemed to have 
gathered there. Atthe door, a busy trade was 
going on in objects of devotion, chaplets and 
books. Inside, a great crowd pressed round a 
manger, established in a side chapel. The 
peasanis exclaimed Oh! aud Ah! on seeing the 
spectacle there presented to their eyes. 

Oue can form an exact idea of this manger 
by figuring to one’s self a photographic view 
in a slereoscope. There was the same strong 
relief, the same appearance of life. In the fore 
ground was the famous Bambino Jesus, which 
the monks are accustomed to carry to sick 
people. Itis a doll, about two feet high, with 
gilded swaddling-clothes, and a gilded crown 
upon its head. It lay upon a sort of bed, by 
the side of which stood two life-size images of 
Joseph and the Virgin. But what especially 
attracted attention was the rear of the mau- 
ger where, through an opening, a view of the 
landscape beyond cuuld be distinctly seen. 





iu time to deliver Ler lecture un that evening, 


Lambs were grazing, accompanied by shep- 


herds; there were trees, mountains, and 
brooks; a veritable panorama, in fact, which 


of the peasants. 

As the crowd was very great at that place, 
children were mounted on pillars, or on the 
shoulders of their papas, to enable them to see 
better. Others were hoisted upon the edge of 
a huge, round basin of holy water, that stood 
in front of the manger. One of these, being 
pushed by a comrade, slipped upon the shining 
edge, aud tumbled splash into the holy water. 
You should have heard the outery! Only his 
head and legs could be seen above the basin, 
as he lay there struggling like a very devil. 

At last, they pulled him out of his bath, his 
dirty trowsers all dripping with holy water, 
and he made off, followed by the hue and cry 
of bis comrades. 





NOTES AND NEWS, 
Miss Emily Faithfull has had large audiences, 
and was well received in Washington. 





Col. Ingalls, who succeeds Mr. Pomeroy as 
Senator from Kansas, avows himself in favor 
of Woman Suffrage. 

Mrs. Kate N. Doggett, of Chicago, has re- 
cently delivered a series of Art-Lectures be- 
fore the Christian Union Association. 

Miss Rissie L. Hoyt, of Malden, has received 
from the Kensington Art School, London, the 
prize awarded for excellence in drawing. 


The Wesleyan (Ct.) students subscribed 
$500 for the university boat crew, the other 
day, $25 being given by the four female fresh- 
men. 

Ellen F. Hammond, daughter of Dr. Justin 
Hammond, of Killingly, Conn., has acquired 
the degree of M. D., and begun the practice 
of medicine in Hartford. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton made an admi- 
rable argument in behalf of Woman Suffrage, 


the Constitutional Convention. 


Delaware is to have a Constitutional Conven- 
tion, May 20. We hope’ the Woman Suf- 
fragists of the State will urge the ballot for Wo- 
man as one of the features of the new Consti- 
tution. 

Miss Minnie Swayze, lecturer, reader and 
formerly professor of elocution at Vassar Col- 
lege, has opened a private class in Fifth ave- 
nue, N. Y., where she already has a large num- 
ber of pupils. 

The Quincy Patriot is edited by a woman, 
Mrs. M. Elizabeth Green, assisted by a man, 
Mr. Geo. W. Prescott. How can the citizens 
endure such a practical violation of Woman’s 
subordination to man ? ‘ 

Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour and Mrs, L. D. 
Blake, addressed the Judiciary Committee of 
the New York Legislature, last week, in be- 
half of Woman Suffrage. Particulars next 
week, An excellent impression was made. 


A Convention was held in New York, on 
the 26 ulto., for the purpose of securing a Con- 
stitutional Amendment, acknowledging the ex- 
istence of God. The best acknowledgment 
would be the establishment of Equal Rights 
for Wommaiti. 

Hon. Gerrit Sinith has published a valuable 
letter addressed to Susan b. Anthony, full of 
sympathy, reason, and good sense, in which he 
says truly that the Republican party cannot af. 
ford to delay identifying itself with the recogni- 
tion of the political rights of Woman. 

A Des Moines lady, now in Washington, is 
an applicant for the position of United States 
Consul at Havre, France, and is likely'to grow 
into the certaiuty of her appointment, as it is 
understood she has the recommendation of 
uearly the entire Lowa delegation in Congress. 

Several leading citizens of Northampton 
have arranged for a course of lectures,-to be 
delivered in the Town Hall, by Rev. Rowland 
Connor, of Florence. The lectures, six in num- 
ber, will cover the present views of scientists 
ov the facts and theories of which Darwinism 
is the central proposition. 

Anue Whitney has a fine semi-ideal bust of 
Keats at Doll & Richard’s gallery, which will 
give much pleasure to those who love to look 
upon anything pertaining to him who said “a 
thing of beauty is a joy forever.’ Miss Whit- 
ney also has a symbolical marble figure of 
Rome at the same place, which is full of strong 
expression, 

Each lady member of the Congregational 
Churches in Iowa, is asked to contribute one 
cent per day for tive years, to make an eudow- 
ment fund of $20,000 for the female depart- 
ment of the State college—a novel scheme of 
“systematic benevolence,” but, perhaps, the 
true one. We pray for “daily’’ bread; why 
not provide daily for the good of others? 

The Ladies’ Literary Society and the Adel- 
phi Society, composed of the young ladies and 
gentlemen in attendance at the Vermont 
Methodist Seminary, have entered upon a lit- 
erary enterprise in the publication of the Pac- 
tolus, It is an eight page sheet, and is to be 
issued quarterly. The first number just issued 
forms a very interesting and readable paper. 

Two important bills are before the Illinois 
Senate, one providing that “married women 
may sue and be sued separately, the same as if 





single, aud oue providing that uo person shal! 


fully justified the unsophisticated admiration | 
| by reason of his Laving been convicted of any 








in Philadelphia, on the 24th ult., in the hail of 


he disqualified asa witness, in any criminal case | appointing a Committee to procure an act of 


or proceeding, by reasou of bis interest in the | 


event of the same, as a party or otherwise, or 


crimes.” 

An Ohio judge has refused to confirm the 
appointweut Of a Bliss Sibiey as deputy by the 
Clerk of the Court, basing his decisiom upori 
this article of the Constitution: “No person 
shall be elected or appuinted to any office in 
this State, unless he possess the qualifications 


of au elector.”’ It is sume satisfaction to 


the poiut whether the position of deputy clerk 
is an “office” 
stitution of Ohi. 


The attendance at the Public Library last 


Sunday was far in excess of that of either of 


the two preceding Suodays. More than seven 
hundred men and women, with not a few boys, 
were in the rooms during the day, and many 
of them stayed during almost the entire seven 
hoars. ‘The same orderly character before 
mentioned was noticeable 
Sunday, and the wisdom of the coarse pursued 
by the City Government is becoming more 
and more manifest. 


in the visitors last 


The Meworial of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association to the Legislature of Lli- 


bly, by the Governor of that State. 
ferred by the House to a special Committee of 
seven, a majority of whom have reported in 
its favor. The House also voted tu give Mrs, 
H. M. Tracy Cutler the use of the liall last 
Tuesday evening, for the advocacy of the Me- 
morial. 
ly voted iu its favor. 

At Rumney, N. H., the wife of Hon. Josiah 
Quincy, baving raised $114 by teu cent sub- 
scriptious from the people of that town and 
others for the purpose of placing a fountain in 
the Park or Common, the citizens held a levee 


and realized $150, to be applied to the same 
purpose. A spring of clear, cold water is situ- 
ated about a quarter of a mile’s distance from 
the proposed site of the fountain, aud will be 
carried in pipes to supply it. 

The Salt Lake Tribune deprecates any 


side, believing that the good citizens of the 


ulate its affuirs and establish a Republican 
form of government in place of the oligarchy 
which has ruled there, of which it says: “In 
Utah for the past tweuty-tive years we have 
been subjected to an ecclesiastical and political 
despotism which has claimed divine right to 
dictat:: in all things temporal and spiritual.” 
The lielpiny Laxd for this mouth, makes a 


home and 
churches. ‘Tie number of auxiliary societies 


abroad, by the women of our 


or circles, in the churches East and West, is 
now 436. Siace the formation of the Central 


last April, more than 325,000 have come into 


bands, aud to-day, fifteen Christian women in 
the fureign ficld are supported by these sucie- 
ties. 

Itis proposed to establish iu Wilimington, 
Del., a first class Femate College, similar in plan 
aud aim to the celebrated Vassar College at 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
izens are deeply iuterested in the plan, aud ae 


Some of the leading cit- 


tive and earnest ia carrying it forward tv com- 
plete success. The charter for its ineorpora 
tion is now belore the Legislature, and at the 
head of its Trustees is the name of the Vener 


ably done more to advance the cause of pop- 
ular education iu Delaware than any oiler cil- 
izeu of that State. 


by adopting the following resvlution: 


of the establishment of night schuov!s in Or- 
auvge, for boih sexes, through the iateiligent 
and self-sacrificiug eifurts of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and the Woman’s Club, 
and that it commends Uhis most worthy e1iter- 
prise to the liberality of its members aud of the 
public, until such time as the City Government 
shall assume charge of it as a part of the regu- 
lar system of free common school iustruciion 


| tlemen subscribed individually, and quite an 
amount was raised. 

The Lowell Courier says that, “The oppo- 
nents tothe Woman Saflrage movement labor 
under a great disadvautage, in having Rev. J. 
D. Fulton their most active supporter. We 
think the reverend Justin grows more aud 
more foolish annually. In his last argament 
(if it be proper to call it argument) on this sub- 
ject, he alleges that Woman Suffrage agitation 
causes a great decrease in the number of buoy 
babies. Polygamy he regarded as far more 
scriptural than Woman Suffrage. Mr. Fulton 
boasted that he had eight boys in his own fam- 
ily. The assertion suggests that if Woman 
Suffrage would tend to diminish the multipli- 
cation of such Fultons, it would be one of the 
strongest arguments in its favor.” 

Mr. Edward M. Davis of Philadelphia, offer- 
ed a resolution at the Washington Convention 
declaring ‘‘the great eed of a paper that sball 
chronicle all new phases of agitation, and be a 
medium among the friends of sullrage,”’ aud 





know that there is to be a legal discussion on | 


within the meaning of the Con- | 


nois, has been laid before the General Assem- | 
It was re- | 


At its close the andience uuanimous- | 


in Jones’s Hall ou Friday evening of last week, | 


change in the affairs of Utah, from the out- | 


Territory, (wen and women) cau properly reg- | 


good exhibit oi the work done aud dving at ! 


Societies in Los on and Chicago, ove year ago | 


the Treasury of the Union, from these helping | 


able Judge Hail, who, in past years, bas prob- | 


The New Eugland Society of Orange, N. J., | 
recebtly endorsed the ce-education of the sexes | 


Resolved, That this society heartily approves | 


At the close of the meeting a number of gen- | 


Ineurporation from Congress of a stock com- 
| pany for that purpose, with a capital of $100,- 
But tbe Conven- 

vention ignored the fact that two such papera 
| already exist—viz. The Woman's JOURNAL 
‘aud the New Northwest. Both are steadily 
igaining ground. Would not the friends of 
| sullvage act mure wisely by comceitrating their 


' P . - 
| OOO in shares of 35 each. 


efforts upon the Woman Suffrage papers now 
| iu existence rather than by sinking large sums 
lof money in endeavoring to establish @ new 


vue? 


The Ohio Woman Suffrage Association held 
its annual meeting in Toledo, on the 19th ult 
| Letters were read from Julia Ward Howe, 
| Gerrit Smith, Parker Pillsbury, and others. 
| Mrs. HW. M. T. Cutler, of Cincinnati, was cho- 
sen President, Resolutions were adopted bold- 
ivg that the right to vote is « personal right, 
| inherent in every citizen, and that any abridg- 
meut thereof is tyranny; pledging the Associ- 
| ation to work for a removal from the State 
Constitution of the provision deny ing the bai- 
| lot to women; and declaring that if the male 
| citizens of the State, after a iull and fair pre- 
| semtation of the case, shall iusertin the new 
| Constitution a provision abridging the rights 
| of female citizeus,such acts will put the stamp* 
lof deliberate tyrauny upon the Lew govern- 
At the afternoon session, addresses 
| were nade by Susan BL, Anthony and others, 


' ment. 


The City Physician of Springfield, Mass., was 
a womanu—vlected by way of an experiment. 


She is said to have been exceedingly success 
ful. She says that she has been “very careful 
about making mistakes, because she knew that 
any error would be more severeiy visited 
| upon her than it would be upon a man.” She 
| has been an economical official, for she has at- 
| tended one hundred more patients than any of 
| ler predecessors in the same number of weeks, 

and tor $100 less expense to the city. She 
often acted as nurse as wellas doctor, and her 
practice among the poor was in every way ex- 
cellent. Mer reelection was proposed, and 
| there was no reason why she should not keep 
the position. Bat she was voted out by a ma- 
jority of one. Was the real reason for this 
vote found in the fact that the city physician 
Was & Woman : 


The Christiaan Union remarks that the ob- 
jections so persistently urged against the ad- 
wissivn of girls to our culleges, su far as they 
have been tested by experiment, are proved to 
have nv solid foundation, but tw rest upon ig- 
norance and prejudice. At Oberlin, Aun Ar- 
' bor, and other places, gitls have proved their 
ability to keep up with the boys in every branch 
oi siudy, while the eflect of the presence of the 
jurmer upon the manuers and morals of the 
latter bas been such as lo satisty the friends of 
reform. Aid new comes the example of the 
Wesleyan University at Middletown to demon- 
‘strate the same truth, The four female stu- 
deuts lately admitted there have all taken high 
rauk in their studies, wo of them especially 


| 


distinguishing themvelves, and vue of them * 


The 
| prejadive felt at first among the male students 


being the second seholar in her class. 


hus al:nust Vanished, and faculty aud students 


peetly generally believe in the advantages of 
the bew movement, 


Judge Lawrence of Bellefontaine, Ohio, rep- 
, resentative elect from the 7th Ohio District to 
the 404 Cougress, writes trum Kansas as fol- 
lows! 

Froiii Osage Mission 1 went to Emporia, 
tien to Topeka, the Capital. Here 1 met an 
old acquaitanee—for many years a resident 
ot West Liberty —Mrs.5. J. Neal, whose moth- 
er and other relatives auwong our good citizens, 
reside in Bellefoutaine. Mrs. Neal, berself, is 
one of Lhe most intelligent, accomplished aud 
fexcellent ladies anywhere. She introduced 
‘ite tu the Guvernor of Kansas, lo the Lew 
| Kansas Senator, logails, and to many of the 
diguitaries of the State. Nearly all the clerks 
lin the Legislature, now in session, are hadies, 
Mrs. Neal is Engrossing Clerk of the Senate. 
She resides in Atchison, and is neXt doeor 
neighbor to Seuatuor Lugalls. Nearly all the 
pages in each Llouse of ibe Legislature are 
girls from twelve to sixtcen years of age. The 
Kansas Legistature is seusible in giving em- 
ploy ment to those who are competent, regard- 
ivss vi race, color or sex—lor among the pages 
| L saw a bright, intelligent evlored girl. 

Kansas is setting a good example. It is 
worse than nonsense tu exclude a woman from 
any employwent for which Goud has qualified 
her. it is ubjust, iniquitous, sacrilegious. 
Let women learn that they have duties, and 
give them a chance to perform them. Let 
them be paid the same wages for the same 
| work, that men are paid. Two years ago, 
| when I was at New Chicago, Kansas, I was 
in a printing oflive where the type setting was 
doue by women. It ought to be, and, with 
sensible people every where, it is respectable to 
| work. Aud if you couid see the grace and dig- 
nity with which tie female clerks and messen- 
gers, or pages, perform their official duties in 
the Kausas Legislature, and the respect that 
is paid tv them by men of talent there aad 
Ligh position, you would agree with me, I 
| think, that it is better to give to every one of 

our race an equal chance to earn a living, rath- 
| er than to inculcate the idea that any should 
| live in idleness. 
| Judge Lawrence read law with Judge Gage, 
| husband of Frances Gage. He was a member 
| of her family at the time, and has always re 
| ceived from her the appellation of son. Wheth- 
; er Le strengthened her in those early days of 
| pioneer reform, or she him, or whether each 
| aided the other, we know not. But we are 
| glad to kuow that we shall ‘have, iu the next 

Congress, so staunch and unwavering a friend, 
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POETRY. 
= See es : - 
{For the WoMAN's JoURNAL.| 
CONVERTED BY FIRE 


BY BELWYN L. STELLIS. 


I 

‘Nay, Woman's place is home,"’ she said, as fondly she 
caressed 

A rosy, infant boy, li 
blessed. 

“Nay women, go your way," she smiles, “your paper 
I'll not sign: 

What you can want of aught more ‘rights’ I'm sure 
I can’t divine. 

¢ think you quite unwomanly, and quite beyond your 
sphere; 

ow one that’s modest thus can do, to me is passing 
queer.” 

Hereye fell as she spoke upon a richly furnished hall ; 

Statues adorned each frescoed niche, and paintings 
graced the wall. 

Since intancy, whate’er she wished was instant at her 
feet, 

And now her laughing baby boy made happiness com- 
plete. 

A lovely spirit too, had she, where anger had no part, 

Life's struggles had not rasped the down and sweet- 
ness from her heart. 

So it was happily she sang, ‘‘Sleep babe, oh! who 
could roam 

Beyond one’s proper sphere? Sicep baby, Woman's 
place is home.” 


her with heaith and beauty 


‘| Lovely, but deathly pale, she sat, within that court- 
room grira; 
fer cheek was thin, her lustrous eye wandered as in 
a dream — 
Sho trembled like a frightened deer that’s hunted unto 
death; 
“© God, that I should come to this!” she murmured 
under breath. 
“<We were so loving once, and he so tender and so kind, 
{ trusted him implicitly, to future sorrow blind. 
Slowly I saw this coming: at first I knew not what 
it meant, 
Then harder tried to please his taste, and every effort 
bent, 
@ntil, divorce—O cruel thought! each take a separate 
path, 
To walk no more in one, who vowed that nanght 
should part but death; 
But five years since our wedding day, and you, my 
boy, my pride, 
Mast go through iife now fatherless, with only me 
for guide.’’ 
Bho clasped him closely to her heart, grief's flood- 
gates opened then, 
Ger pent up sorrow overflowed as a river on a plain. 
Well it must be, sweet darling,” she kissed her sleep- 
ing boy, 
“I'll try vo vear it for your sake, my ouly earthly joy.” 
**# ff SS 
What did you say? What? 
God, not take my child!” 
“Then, through that court-hall’s hushed air rang, one 
shriek, unearthly wild, 
That touched e’en stony hearts to hear—it was de 
«pair's death knell. 
Sho cast one helpless gaze to heaven, and then ancon- 


No, not that! My 


scious fell. 

They tore her darling from her, graspedin agony’s 
embrace, 

And bore him where his mother's eye should never 
see his face. 


Ill 


So she daughter of luxury, tenderly reared from birth, 
Robbed both of child asd husband's care, was home- 
less on the earth; 
Seven days she trod the long, long roads while seek- 
ing everywhere 
Ger lo-t, her only darling one in frenzy of despair; 
The rain fell on her, and the snow, and sleet, and 
wind, and hail, 
She caw not, heard not, feit not; what to her was 
night or gale? 
Then on her face a terror settied, beautiful and white; 
Strong men who saw that cye’s still fire, were blinded 
at the sight. 
There comes an hour to human souls where toucueth 
each extreme, 
Bespair's relentless glacier meets resentment’s lava 
stream. 
Ser griet-cru:hed spirit rose at last so tearless and so 
strong, 
She vowed that she would tell the world of woman. 
hood’s great wrong. 
“Twas then she met the scorn of those she'd known 
in happier days, 
Who sneered as she had done, saying “Home is Wo- 
man’s only place;"’ 
She turned on them her eye of flame, then with new 
power endued, 
She uttered from her stricken soul this 
WAIL ¢P WOM ANT HOD, 
“You're represented wel) enougi—" 
Wait till the tempest fall, 
And he who ‘represents’ your right 
Defraud you of your ail? 
Wait till you've but three dimes aday 
Granted by righteous laws, 
To keep gaunt hunger’s wolves away— 
Then sneer at the suffrage cause! 
Your place is home! you've all you want! 
Wait till you've toiled for bread— 
Wait till you have no home, no spot 
Whereon to lay your head; 
Till they've torn your darling from your breast, 
Deaf to your bitter cry— 
With nothing left of life or love, 
You've but one hope—to dic. 
Wait till impartial justice takes 
All that your life holds dear, 
And you have no redress by law — 
Then talk of woman's sphere. 
Then draw up long petitions; 
Say you are satistied, 
Without one voice in nation’s rule 
Through life-time to abide. 
Then with a thousand signatures 
To Senate Halls repair, 
And ask that Congress disregard 
My broken-hearted prayer. 





FAITH AND REASON. 


Faith is the bride that stands enrobed 
In white and pure array; 

Reason, the handmaid who may share 
The gladness of the day. 

Faith leads the way, and Reason learns 
To follow in her train; 

Till, step, by step, the goal is reached 
And death is glorious gain. 
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DEACON BARKER'S CONVERSION, 


BY H. A. BERTON. 





Of the several pillars of the church at Paw- 


| kin Center, Deacon Barker was, by all odds, 


| 


| 
| 
{ 
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the strongest, His orthodoxy was the admi- 
ration of the entire congregation, and the ter- 
ror of all the ministers within easy driving dis- 
tance of the deacon’s uaiive village. He it 
was who had argued the late pastor of the 
Pawkin Center church into that state of dis- 
quietude which had carried him through afew 
days of delirious fever, into the church tri- 
umphant; and it was also Deacon Barker, 
whose questions at the examination of seekers 
for ex-pastor’s shoes, had cast such consterna- 
tion into divinity-schools, far and near, that 
soon it was very hard to find a candidate for 
ministerial honors at Pawkin Center. 

Nor was his faith made manifest by words 
alone. Be the weather what it might, the 
deacon was always in his pew, both morning 
and evening, in time to join inthe firsthymn; 
andon every Thursday night, at a quarter past 
seven in Winter, and a quarter before eight in 
Summer, the good deacon’s cane and shoes 
could be heard coming solemnly down the 
aisle, bringing to the prayer meeting the cham- 
pion of orthodoxy. Nor did the holy air of 
the prayer meeting, even one single evening, 
fail to vibrate to the voice of the deacon, as he 
made, in scriptural language, humble confes- 
sions and tearful pleadings before the throne, 
or—still strictly scriptural, in expression—he 
warned and exhorted the impenitent. The 
contribution-box always received his sixpence 
as long as specie payment lasted, and the 
smallest fractional currency note thereafter ; 
and to each of the regular annual offerings to 
the missionary cause, the Bible cause, and kin- 
dred Christian enterprises, the deacon regular- 
ly contributed his dollar and his prayers. 

The deacon could quote Scripture in a man- 
ner which put Biblical professors to the blush, 
and every principle of his creed so bristled 
with texts confirmatory, sustentive and aggres- 
sive, that doubters were rebuked, and free- 
thinkers were speedily reduced to speechless 
humility or rage. But the unregenerate, aud 
even some who professed righteousness, declar- 
ed that more fondly than to any other scrip- 
tural passage, did the good deacon cling to the 
injunction, “Make to yourselves friends of the 
mammon of unrighteousness.” Meekly insist- 
ing that he was only a steward of the Lord, 
he put out his Lord’s money, that he might 
receive it again with usury, and so successful 
had he been, that almost all mortgages held on 
property near Pawkin Center, were in the 
hands of the good Deacon, and few were the 
foreclosure sales in which he was not the sel- 
ier, 

The new pastor at Pawkin Center, like good 
pastors everywhere, had tortured himself into 
many a headache over the perplexing question, 
‘How are we to reach the impenitent in our 
midst?” The said impenitent, were, with but 
few exceptions, industrious, honest, respecta- 
ble, law-abiding people, and the worthy pastor, 
as fully impregnated with Yaukee-thrift as 
with piety, shuddered to think of the waste of 
souls that was constantly threatening. At 
length, like many another pastor, he called a 
meeting of the brethren, to prayerfully consid- 
er this mumentous question. The deacon 
came, of course, and so did all the other pil- 
lars, and many of them presented. their views. 
Brother Graves thought the final doom of the 
impenitent should be more forcibly presented ; 
Deacon Struggs had an abiding conviction 
that it was the man of sin holding dominion 
in their hearts, that kept these people away 
from the means of grace; Deacon Ponder 
mildly suggested that the object might perhaps 
be attained, if those within the fold maintain- 
ed a more godly walk and conversation, but 
he was promptly, though covertly rebuked by 
the good Deacon Barker, who reminded the 
brethren that “It is the Spirit that quicken- 
eth;” Brother Flite, who hadn't any money, 
thought the church ought to build a “working 
men’s chapel,’’ but this idea was promptly and 
vigorously combated by all men of property in 
the congregation. By this time the usual 
closing hour had arrived, and after a benedic- 
tion, the faithful dispersed, each with about 
the ideas he brought to the meeting. 

Early next morning, the good Deacon Bar- 
ker, with his mind half full of the state of the 


‘unconverted, and half, of his unfinished cow- 


shed, took his stick and hobbled about the 
village in search of a carpenter to finish the 
incomplete structure. There was Moggs, but 
Moggs had been brsy all the season, and it 
would be just like L.m to want full price for 
a day’s work. Stubb was idle, but Stubb was 
slow. Augur——Augur used liquor, and the 
deacon had long ago firmly resolved that not 
a cent of his money, if he could help it, should 
ever go for the accursed stuff. But there was 
Hay —he hadn't seen him at work for a long 
time—perhaps he would be anxious enough 
for work to do it cheaply. 

The Deacon knocked at Hay’s door, and 
Hay himself shouted: 

“Come in.” 

“How are ye, George,” said the Deacon, 
looking hastily about the room, and delighted- 
ly determining, from the patient face of sad- 
eyed Mrs. Hay, and the scanty furnishing of 
the yet uncleared breakfast-table, that he had 





been providentially guided to the right spot. | me down far one of the impenitent, an’ yer 


“How’s times with ye?” 


“Not very good, deac’n,”’ replied Hay. 


| “Nothin’ much doin’ in town.” 


‘‘Money’s awful skeerce,” groaned the Dea- | 
con. 

“Dreadful,” responded George, devoutly 
thanking the Lord that he owed the Deacon | 
nothing. 

“Got much to do this Winter?” asked the 
Deacon. 

“Not a d—day’s job—not a single day,” sor- 
rowfully replied Hay. 

The Deacon's pious ear had been shocked 
py the young man’s imperfectly concealed pro- 
fanity, and for an instant he thought of admin- 
istering a rebuke, but the charms of prospect- 
ive cheap abor lured the good man from the 
path of rectitude. 

“T’m fixin’ my cow-shed—might p’raps give 
ye a job on’t. ’Spose ye’d do it cheap, seein’ 
how dull ev’ry thin’ is?” 

The sad eyes of Mrs. Hay grew brightin an | 
instant. Her husband’s heart jumped up, but 
he knew to whom he was talking, so said, as 
calmly as possible: 

“Three dollars is reg’lar pay.” 

The deacon immediately straightened up as 
if to go. 

“Too much,” said he; “I'd petter hire a 
common lab'rer at a dollar’n a half, an’ boss 
him myself. It’s only a cow-shed, ye know.” 

“Guess, though, ye won’t want the nails 
druv no less p’tickler, will ye, deacon?” in- 
quired Hay. ‘But I tell yer what I'll do—I’ll 
throw off fifty cents a day.’ 

“Two dollars ort to be enough, George,” 
reasoned the deacon. ‘“Carpenterin’s pooty 
work, an’ takes a sight of headpiece sometimes, 
but there’s no intellec’ required to work on a 
cow-shed. Say two dollars, an’ come along.’”’ 

The carpenter thought bitterly of what a 
little way the usual three dollars went, and of 
how much would have to be done with what 
he could get out of the cow-shed, but the idea 
of losing even that, was too horrible to be en- 
dured, so he hastily replied: 

“*Two an’ a quarter, an’ I’m your man.” 

“Well,” said the deacon, “it’s a powerful 
price to pay for work on a cow-shed, but I 
s’pose I mus’ stan’ it, Hurry up; thar’s the 
mill-whistle blowin’ seven.” 

Hay snatched his tools, kissed a couple of 
thankful tears out of his wife’s eyes, and was 
soon busy on the cow-shed, with the deacon 
looking on. 

“George,” said the deacon suddenly, caus- 
ing the carpenter to stop his hammer in mid- 
air, “think it over agin, an’ say two dollars.”’ 

Tlay gave the good deacon a withering 
glance, and for afew moments the force of sup- 
pressed profanity caused his hammer to bang 
with unusual vigor, while the owner of the 
cow-shed rubbed his hands in ecstacy at the 
industry of his employé. 

The air was bracing, the Winter sun shone 
brilliantly, the deacon’s breakfast was digest- 
ing fairly, and his mind had not yet freed itself 
from the influences of the Sabbath. Besides, 
he had secured a good workman at a low price, 
and all these influences combined to put the 
deacon in a pleasant frame of mind, He ram- 
bled through his mind for a text which would 
piously express his condition, and texts 
brought back Sunday, and Sunday reminded 
him of the meeting of the night before. And 
here was one of those very men before him—a 
good man in many respects, though he was 
higher-priced than he should be. How was 
the cause of the Master to be prospered if his 
servants made noeffort? Then there came to 
the deacon’s mind, the passage— ‘He which 
converteth the sinner from the error of his 
way, shall save a soul from death, and shall 
hide a multitude of sins”? What particular 
sins of his own needed hiding, the deacon did 
not find it convenient to remember just then, 
but he meekly admitted to himself and the 
Lord, that he had them, in a general way. 
Then, with that directness and grace which 
were characteristic of him, the deacon solemn- 
ly said: 

“George, what is to be the sinner's doom ?” 

“I dunno,” replied George, his wrath still 
warm; “’pears to me you've left that bizness 
till pretty late in life, deacon ?”’ 

“Don’t trifle with sacrid subjec’s, George,” 
said the deacon, still very solemn, and with a 
suspicion of annoyance in his voice. ‘The 
wicked shall be cast into hell, with —”’ 

“They can’t kerry their cow-sheds with ’em, 
neither,” interrupted George, consolingly. 


“Come, George,” said the good deacon, in 
an appealing tone, “remember the apostle 
says, ‘Suffer the word of exhortation.’ ” 

“Xcuse me, deac’n, but one suiferin’ at a 
time; Iain’t through sufferin’ at bein’ beaten 
down yet. How about deac’ns not being ‘giv- 
en to filthy lucre?’ ” 

The good deacon was pained, and he was al- 
most out of patience with the apostle for writ- 
ing things which came so handy to the lips of 
the unregenerate. He commenced an indus- 
trious search for a text which should complete- 
ly annihilate the impious carpenter, when that 
individual interrupted him witb: 

“Out with it, deac’n—ye hed a meetin’ las’ 
night, to see what was to be done with the im- 
penitent. I was there—that is, I sot on a 
stool jest outside the door, an’ I heerd all 
’twas said. Ye didu’t agree on nothin’—meb- 


goin’ furme. Well—” 

“Go on nailin’,’”’ interrupted the economical 
deacon, a little testily; “the noise don’t dis- 
turb me; I can hear ye.” 

“Well, what way am I so much wickeder’n 
you be—you an’ t’other folks at the meetin’- 
house ?” asked Hay. 


my life,” replied the deacon. 
can’t be nowheres ’xcept in your little meetin- 


closets ?” 


people ?”’ 

“Why? ’Cos the ‘Lor*’'s people,’ as you call 
em, don’t want me. pose I was to come 
to the meetin’-hc e in these clothes—the 
only ones I’ve got—d’ye s’pose any of the 
Lord’s people’d open a pew-door to me? Aun’ 
s’pose my wife an’ children, dressed no bet- 
ter’n I be, but as good’s I can afford, was with 
me, how d’ye s’pose I'd feel?” 

“Pride goeth before a fall, an’ a haughty 
sperit before’ —groaned the deacon, when the 
carpenter again interrupted. 

“I'd feel as ef the people of God was a gang 
of insultin’ hypocrites, an’ ez ef I didn’t ever 
want tosee ’em again. Ef that kind o’ pride’s 
sinful, the devil's a saint. Ef there’s anythiz’ 
wrong about a man’s feelin’ so about himself 
and them God give him, God’s to blame for it 
himself; but seein’ it’s the same feelin’ that 
makes folks keep ’emselves strait in all other 
matters, L’ll keep on thinkin’ it’s right.’’ 

“But the privileges of the Gospel, George,’ 
remonstrated the deacon. 

“Don’t you s’pose I know what they’re 
wuth?” continued the carpenter. “Haven’t 
I hurg around in front of the meetin’-house, 
Summer nights, when the winders was open, 
jest to listen to the singin’ and what else I 
could hear? Hezn’t my wife ben with me 
there many a time, and haven’t both of us 
prayed an’ groaned an’ cried in our hearts, not 
only ‘cos we couldn’t join in it all ourselves, 
but ’cos we couldn’t send the children either, 
without their learnin’ to hate religion ‘fore 
they fairly know'd what ’twas? Haven’t I 
sneaked into the vestibule Winter nights, an’ 
sot jest where I did last night, an’ heard what 
l’d a liked my wife an’ children to hear, an’ 
prayed for the time to come when the self ap- 
p’inted elect shouldn’t offend the little ones? 
Aw’ after sittin’ there last night, an’ comin’ 
home and tellin’ my wife how folks was con- 
cerned about us, an’ our rejoicin’ together in 
the hope that some day our children could 
hev the chances we're shut out of now, who 
should come along this mornin’ but one of 
those same holy people, an’ Jewed me down 
on pay that the Lord knows is hard enough to 
live on.” 

“The deacon had a heart, and he knew the 
nature of self-respect as well as men general- 
ly. His mind ran entirely outside of texts for 
a few minutes, ard then, with a sigh for the 
probable expense, he remarked: 

“Reckon Flite’s notion was right, after all— 
ther ort to be a workin’-man’s chapel.” 

“Ort?’’ responded Hay; ‘‘whod’ye s’pose’d 
goto it? Nobody! Yecan rent us second- 
class houses, an’ sell us second-hand clothin,’ 
aud the cheapest cuts o’ meat, but when it 
comes to cheap religion—nobody knows its 
value better’n we do. We don’t want to go 
into yer parlors on carpets and furniture we 
don’t know how to use, an’ we don’t expect to 
be asked into society where our talk an’ man- 
ners might make some better eddicated peo- 
ple laugh. But when it comes to religion— 
God knows nobody needs an’ deserves the very 
best article more’n we do.” 


The deacon was a reasonable man, and be- 
ing old, was beginning to try to luok fairly at 
matters upon which he expected soon to be 
very thoroughly examined. The indignant 
protest of the carpenter had, he feared, a great 
deal of reason, and yet—God’s people deserv- 
ed to hold their position, if, as usual, the ar- 
gument ended where it began. So he asked, 
rather triumphantly: 

“What is to be done, then ?” 

“Reform God’s people themselves,” replied 
the carpenter, to the horror of the pious old 
man. ‘When the right hand of fellowship is 
reached out to the front, instead of stuck be- 
hind the back, when a poor man comes along, 
there’ll be plenty that'll be glad to take it. 
Reform yer own people, deac’n. ’Fore yer 
pick out of our eyes the motes we'll be glad 
enough to get rid of, ye can get a fine lot of 
heavy lumber out of yer own.” 


Soldiers of the cross, no more than any oth- 
er soldiers, should stand still and be peppered 
when unable to reply; at least, so thought the 
deacon, and he prudently withdrew. 

Reform God’s people themselves! The dea- 
con was too old a boy to tell tales out of school, 
but he knew well enough there was room for 
reform. Of course there was—weren’t we all 
sinners ?—when we would do good wasn’t evil 
ever present with us ?”—what business had 
other sinners to complain, when they wern’t 
at least, any better? Besides, suppose he were 
to try to reform the ways of Brother Graves 
and Deacon Struggs and others he had in his 
mind, would they rest until they had attempt- 
ed to reform him? And who was to know 





be ye'v fixed it up sence. Any how, ye’v sot 


just what quantity and quality of reform was 


“George,” said the deacon, “ef yer a prayin’ | thing terrible. 
man, why don’t ye jine yerself unto the Lord’s | and yet, p» ple who would stand outside the 


necessary? “Be not carried about with divers 
and strange doctrines.” The matter was too 
great for his comprehension, so he obeyed the 
injunction, “Commit thy way unto the Lord.” 

But the Lord relegated the entire matter to 
the deacon. Hay did a full day’s work, the 
deacon made a neat little sum by recovering 
on an old judgment he bad bought for a mere 





“George, I never saw ye in God's house in | song, and the deacon’s red cow made an addi- 


| tion to the family in the calf-pen; yet the dea- 


“Well, s’pose ye hevn’t—is God so small he | con was far from comfortable. The idea that 


certain people must stay away from God’s 


house? How ’bout his seein’ folks in their | house until God’s people were reformed, seem- 


| ed to the deacon’s really human heart some- 
If they would be so proud— 


| meeting-Louse and listen, and pray and weep 
because their children were as badly off as 
they, could scarcely be very proud. He knew 
there couldn’t be many such, else this out-of- 
door congregation would be noticed—there 
ce! tainly wasn’t a full congregation of modest 
mechanics in the vestibule of which Hay 
spoke, and yet, who could tell how many more 
were anxious and troubled on the subject of 
their eternal welfare ? 

What a pity it was that those working-men 
who wished to repair to the sanctuary could 
not have steady work and full pay! If he had 
only known all this early in the morning, he 
did not know but he might have hired him at 
three dollars, though, really, was a man to 
blame for doing his best in the labor market? 
“Ye cannct serve God and mammon.” Gra- 
cious! Le could almost declare he heard the 
excited carpenter's voice delivering that text 
What had brought that text into his head 
just now ?—he had never thought of it before. 
The deacon rolled and tossed on his bed, and 
the subject of his conversation with the car- 
penter tormented him so he could not sleep. 
Of one thing he was certain, aud that was 
that the reform of the church at Pawkin Cen- 
ter was not to be relied on in an extremity, 
and was not hungering and thirsting after 
righteousness an extreme case ?—had he ever 
really known many such? If Hay only had 
means, the problem would afford its own solas 
tiou. The good deacon solemnly declared te 
himself that if Hay could give good security, 
he (the deacon) would try to lend him the 
money. 

But even this (to the deacon) extraordina- 
ry concession was unproductive of sleep. 
‘He that giveth to the poor leudeth to the 
Lord.” There! he could hear that indignant 
carpenter again, What an unsatisfactory 
passage that was, to be sure! If it could only 
read the other way—it didn’t seem a bit busi- 
ness-like the way it stood. And yet, as the 
deacon questioned himself there in the dark, 
he was forced to admit that he had a very 
small balance—even of loans—to his credit in 
the hands of the Lord. He had never lent to 
the Lord except in his usual business manner 
—as small a loan as would be accepted, on as 
extensive collaterals as he could exact. Oh, 
why did people ever forsake the simple rai- 
ment of their forefathers, and robe themselves 
in garments grievous in price, and stumbling- 
blocks in the paths of their fellow-men ? 

But sleep failed even to follow this pious re- 
flection. Suppose—only suppose—that he 
were to give—lend, that is—leud Hay money 
enough to dress his family fit for church~ 
think what a terrible lot of money it would 
take! A common neat suit for a man would 
cost at least thirty dollars, an overcoat nearly 
twice as much; a suit, cloak and other ne- 
cessities for his wife would amount to as auch 
more, and the children—ohb, the thing couldn’t 
be done for less than two hundred and fifty 
dollars. Of course it was entirely out of the 
question—he had only wondered what it would 
cost—that was all. 

Still no sleep. He wished he hadn’t spoken 
with Hay about his soul—next time he would 
mind his own business. He wished he hadn’t 
employed Hay. He wished the meeting for 
consideration of the needs of the impenitent 
had never taken place. “No mau cau come 
to me except the Father which seut me draw 
him’—he wished he had remembered that 
passage, and quoted it at the meeting—it was 
no light matter to interfere with the Almigh- 
ty’s plans. 

“Blessed are the merciful, fur they shall ob- 
tain mercy.” Hah! Could that carpenter be 
in the room, disarranging his train of thought 
with such—such—tautalizing texts? They 
had kept him awake, and at his time of life 
arestiess night was a serious matter. Sup- 
pose 

Very early the next morning the village doc- 
tor, returning from a patient’s bedside, met 
the deacon with a face which suggested to 
him (the doctor was pious and imaginative) 
“Abraham on Mount Moriah.” The village 
butcher, more practical, hailed the good man, 
and informed him he was in time for a fine 
steak, but the deacon shook his head in agony, 
and passed on. He neared the carpenter’s 
} house, stopped, tottered, and looked over his 
shoulder as if intending to run; at length he 
made his way behind the house, where Hay 
was chopping firewood. The carpenter saw 
him, and turned pale—he feared the deacon 
had fuund cheaper labor, and had come to give 
; him warning. 

“George,” said the deacon, “I've been doin’ 
a heap of thiukin’ ‘bout what we talked of 
yesterday. I’ve come to say that if you like 
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V’B lend you three hundred dollars fur as long 
as yev a mind to, without note, security or in- 
Vrest, you to spend as much of it ez ye need to 
dress ye an’ yer hull fam’ly in Sunday clothes, 
and to put the balance in the Savin’s Bank, at 
interest, to goon doin’ the same with when 
neeessary. An’ all of ye togo to church when 
ye feel so disposed. An’ ef nobody else’s pew- 
door opens, yer allus welcome to mine. And 
may the Lord”—the deacon finished the sen- 
tenee to himself—“have mercy on my soul.” 
Then he said, aloud: 

“That's all.” 

The carpenter, at the beginning of the dea- 
eon’s speech, had dropped his ax, to the imi- 
nent danger of one of his feet. As the deacon 
goutinued, the carpenter dropped bis head to 
one side, raised one eyebrow inquiringly, and 
awaited the conditions. But when the dea- 
gon said ‘“*That’s all,’ George Hay seized the 
deaeon’s hard old hand, gave it a grasp which 
brought agonized tears to the eyes of its ven- 
erable owner, aud exclaimed: 

“Deacon, God’s people are refurmin’ !’’ 

The deacon staggered a little—he had not 
thought of it in that light before. 

“Deacon, that money ’!l do more good than 
all the prayin’ ye ever done, ’“Xcuse me—I 
must tell Mary,’’ and the carpenter dashed 
inte the house. Had Mrs, Hay respected the 
dramatic proprieties, she would have made the 
deacon a nea speech; but the truth is, she re- 
garded him from behind the window blind, 
and wiped her eyes with the corner of her 
apron, seeing which, the deacon abruptly start- 
ed for home, making less use of his cane than 
he had done in any day for years, 

It is grievous to relate, but truth is mighty 
—that within a fortnight the good deacon 
repented of his generous action at least fifty 
times. He would die in the poor-house if he 
were so extravagant again. Three hundred 
dollars was more than the cow-shed—lumber, 
shingies, nails, labor and all—would cost. 
Suppose Hay should take the money and go 
West? Suppose he should take to drinking, 
and spend it all for liquor? One suspicion 
after another tortured the poor man until he 
grew thin and nervous. But, on the second 
Sunday, having satisfied himself that Hay 
was in town, sober, the day before, that he 
had been to the city and brought back bun- 
dles, and that he (the deacon) had seldom 
been in the street without meeting one of 
Hay’s ebildren with a paper of hooks and 
eyes,er a spool of thread, the deacon stationed 
himself in one of his own front windows, and 
brought his spectacles to bear on Hay’s door, 
uw littke distance off. The first bell had rung, 
apparently, hours before, yet no one appeared 
—could it be that he had basely sneaked to 
the city at night, and pawned éverything? 
No—the door opened—there they came, It 
couldn’t be—yes, it was—wel!, he never im- 
agived Hay and his wife were so fine a look- 
ing eouple. They came nearer, and the dea- 
con, forgetting his cane, hobbled hurriedly to 
chureh, entered his pew, and left the door 
wide open. He waited long, it seemed to him, 
but they did not come. He looked around 
impatiently, aud there, oh, joy and wonder! 
—the President of the Pawkiu Savings’ Insti- 
tution had invited the whole family into his 
pew! Just then the congregation rose to sing 
the hymn commencing, 

“From all that dwell below the skies 
Let the Creator's praise arise ;”’ 
and the deacon, in his excitement, distanced 
the ehoir, and the organ, and the congrega- 
tion, and almost brought the entire musical 
service to a standstill, 

The deacon hat intended to watch closely 
for Hay’s conversion, but something wonder- 
ful prevented—it was reported everywhere 
that the deacon himself had been converted, 
aud all who now saw the deacon fully believed 
the report. He was even heard to say that, 
as there seemed to be some doubt as to 
whether faith or works was the saving virtue, 
he intended thereafter to practice both. He 
no longer mentions the poor-house as his pros- 
pective dwelling, but is heard to say that in 
his Father's house there are many mansions, 
and that he is laying up his treasure in heay- 
en, as fast as possible, and hopes he may get 
iu all on the way there, before his heart is call- 
ed for, At the post-office, the tin-shop, and 
the rum-shop, the deacon’s conversion is con- 
stantly discussed, and men of all degrees now 
express a belief in the mighty power of the 
Spirit from on high. Other moneyed men 
have been smitten and changed, and the pas- 
tor of the Pawkin Center Church daily thanks 
the Lord for such a revival as he never heard 
of before.— Christian Union. 





“MY TWO VALENTINES.” 


BARDICATED TO MABEL AND WINNIE, 


Are there any little children living in the 
country, who would like to hear about “some- 
body’s” aunty who, because she lives in “the 
great city,” does not see the beautiful hills 
and valleys, and frozen rivers and lakes all 
covered over with white and gleaming snow, 
and tke naked branches of trees trimmed around 
With fringes of glittering ice, and into which 
the fat little snow birds tangle their feet. She 
knows, however, two bright eyed little girls, 
who live in the country, and who do see these 
thins, which are more beautiful than all the 
grand houses in the city. 


Do you think you would like to hear about | could overflow in stories for all the solitary 


this aunty ? aunties who had no litt!e Mabels and Win- 
Well, I will teil you, ard you will feel sorry | nies, and the poor little girls all over the 





that she has not two sweet, saucy little girls 
like Mabel and Winnie to sing and dance in 
her own parlor and play “cricket on the 
hearth,” and send valentines to another aunty 
than herself. Well, never mind—you shall 
hear what happened to her. 

One Saturday morning, not more than a 
week ag», this aunty, of whom 1 am going to 
tell you, came from the breakfast room into 
the parlor where, upon the table, lay an enve- 
lope ; it was so big and queer looking that right 
away it caught hereye. She had altogether 
forgotten there was such a mischievous saint 
in the world as Valentine, so she was taken 
entirely unawares, not ever suspecting he had 
anything to do with the square looking enve- 
lope. You perceive she was not very bright, 
this city aunty, but she was curious, people 
who are not bright always are curious—so she 
made haste to break the envelope, aud would 
you believe it, there was a valentine,—no hoax 
or caricature, but a genuine, affectionate little 
valentine. Such alovely picture, too,—a man 
and woman dressed in white and red, because 
they were true and loving, sitting in a beauti- 
ful garden that overlooked a wide blue lake— 
behind them there were columns, covered all 
over with red roses because it was a “home of 
love,’’ at their feet there were steps leading to 
a fountain, all around which were growing 
gorgeous tropical lilies, and green palm trees; 
on the opposite shore of the lake were two 
castles, which the dim distance made seem 
like ‘dream castles,” and beyond towered 
mountains ever so high, till lost in purple and 
violet, blending with the delicate blue of the 
sky. Don’t you think mountains that are vi- 
olet, touch heaven, so that angels can come 
down to little children? Well, such a picture 
had this beautiful valentine, aud right on the 
sky weretwowords, “Friendsbip’s Offering.” 
Golden words, that seemed to sound right out 
of the sky as though an angel whispered them. 

Although this aunty did live in the city, 
where people hurry and have not much time 
to think, much less to dream, still sometimes 
she indulged in dreaming, as little girls do, 
like Mabel and Winnie, and built “castics n 
the air.’ That very morning she had let her 
fancy rove in just such a spot ‘over the seas ;”’ 
—surely, she said, a good and kind little angel 
has sent me this to say that “dreams some- 
times come true.””?’ Who can it be ?—so look- 
ing all about she at last espied, on the back of 
the picture, “A Valentine from Mabel.” You 
must not be surprised that the little angel 
was Mabel, or Mabel was a little angel, for ali 
good little girls are all the time ministering 
spirits.” 

1 hear little Mabel laugh and say: 

“What a fuuny little story; why, it was my 
own self sent the valentine to my own aunty.” 

I “own up,” child, you have caught aunty 
at “story telling,” still she will say that her 
own little Mabel is an angel when she is good, 
for then she makes papa and mamina and aunty 
and everybody else very good aud happy. 

Are you tired of listening? I hope not, 
for this “St. Valentine,” is an insinuating, per- 
sistent correspondent, every fourteenth of 
February, so there is more to tell of what be- 
fell this aunty. 

This very Monday morning she got up feel- 
ing very peaceful and happy. It, certainly, 
was not “blue Monday,” in the morning, al- 
though, 1 am sorry to say, this “somebody’s’’ 
aunty, is not always as believing as she ought 
to be, so, sometimes before night it is “blue 
Monday,’’—but this morning she was very 
happy, happiness kept over from that most 
beautiful of all God’s days—Sunday—which 
had made her heart brim-full of love. 

Well, breakfast was over again, when she 
heard the door bell ring and a long whistle, and 
she said, “’tis the postman,”—True enough, 
it was he, and he had brought her another 
valentine, a —— 

“MESSENGER OF LOVE.” 
“‘TIaste Messenger of Love, and fly 
Unto the one that holds my heart, 
And this reply unto her sigh, 

Ob! tenderly impart; 
I knew no mortal love but her— 
Aud she no fonder worshiper.” 

She knew, right away, that Valentine had 
disguised himself this time as little Winnie,— 
why she knew, she will leave you to find out, 
for nice little New England girls should be 
adepts in “‘guessing.’’ 

Of course you do not go to the theater, for 
living in the country you have not the chance; 
but a bright, black eyed little city girl, once 
went to the afternoon theater, which they 
call Matinee, who “laughed till she cried” 
when she heard “Lord Duudreary” say “Sam 
calls me brother, and I call Sam brother, be- 
cause we have no sister,””—you see she was a 
“smart,” clever little girl—for she said, “It 
makes one laugh because it is such nonsense.”’ 

Now, “somebody’s” aunty did not laugh 
because her little valentine said: 

“I know no mortal love but her.’’ 

It is true she kuew little Winnie loved cous- 
in Mabel and brother Lewis, Frank, Horace, 
and Clarence and Papa and Mamma—but only 
one aunty, off in the city, so she was content- 
ed, for she was loved as “aunty” by her little 
Valentine. 

Notwithstanding her heart was so full of 
love already, se wanted more and more, so it 





world, who had no loving aunties to whom to 
send valentipes, 

Then this aunty thought of another sainted 
little Winnie, whom she had known and !oved, 
long years ago, who had fown away to heav- 
en; of her she knew indeed, she was an an- 
gel, for such as she, do always behold the 
“face of their Father.” 

My little valentine Winnie, is only a sweet, 
dear little girl, but she will always be angelic 
when, because she is good and true, she can 
look brightly into her dear father’s and moth- 
er’s faces, with love and happiness. 

HALLOCK. 

New York, February, 17. 








HUMOROUS. 





Taxation is said to bear equally on all classes, 
from the fact that it hardiv presses on the 
rich, aud presses hardiy on the poor. 


Somebody inquiring at the Springfield, Ill., 
post-office tor a letter for Mike Howe, received 
the gruff auswer that there was no letter there 
for anybody’s cow. 


“My son,” said a fond papa, who was look- 
ing over the lesson his sou had recited that 
day, “how did you manage when your teacher 
asked you to spell metempsychosis?’’ “Oh! 
father” said the boy, “I just stood spell- 
bound!’ 


A witty remark was made by Wieniawski, 
referring to the small attendance at the con- 
cert the other night: “Our only trouble,’’ 
said he, last evening, “is, Jest, if we stay in 
Boston much louger, we may become unac- 
customed to appearing in public.” 


A Stonington man spent three-quarters of an 
hour, the other evening, trying to pick up 
a piece of moonshine from his door-step, 
which he fondly fancied to be a newspaper. 
His afflicted wife finally came out, brought 
him to consciousness by the aid of a louse 
fence picket, and steadied his tottering steps 
into the house. Who should cast the vote in 
that family ? 


An old Scotch lady bad a servant whose 
great failing was an irresistible curiosity to 
become acquainted with the secrets of the 


family life, and to whom to take a letter to | 


its destination, without endeavoring to be- 
come acquainted with its contents, was a 
temptation tuo powerful to resist. On one oc- 
easion bis mistress called bim. ‘Noo An- 
drew,’ said she, “‘here’s a letter I wish you to 
take at once, and that you may lose no time 
on the way, I'll e’en read it to you before I 
seal it up.” 


The Nationa! Baptist says that a friend, vis- 
iting in a winigter’s family, where the parents 
were very strict in regard to the children’s 
Sabbath deportment, was confidentially in- 
formed by one of the litde girls that “‘she 
would like to be a minister.”’ 

“Why ?” inquired the visitor, rather puzzled 
to understand what had given the child so 
sudden an admiration for that calling. 

The visitor was quickly eulightened by the 
prompt reply: 

“So that I could holler on Sunday !” 


A fair denizen of fashionable Paris, whose 
extravagance bore rather hard on ber bus- 
band’s purse, was taken to task by him for 
her want ofeconomy. “I know what you say 
is true,” replicd the repeutent belle, but what 
shall | do to reduce our expense?’ “Why, 
my dear,” replied the husband, delighted with 
her submission, “you ride a great. eu. Why 
not take an omnibus occasioually instead of a 
carriage 2? That will save something, surely.” 
The wife agreed, and as soon as her busbanud | 
was gone she rang for her maid, ‘*Marietie, 
call me a coach, that [ may get to the omni- | 
bus to go to the Madeleine, I must economize.” 

! 
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,ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1873. 
“THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL,” 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 


Devoted to the interests of WOMAN, to her education- | 

al, Ludustrial, Legal, and Political Equality, and es 

pecially to her RigutT or SUFFRAGE. 

Published every Saturday by its Proprie- 
tors, in Boston, Chicago, an@S:. Louis. 

JutiA Warp Howe, Lucy Srone, Henry B. 
BLACKWELL, and T. W. H1GGinson, Editors. Mary 
A. LIVERMORE, Corresponding Editor. 

— Louis address, FaNN¥Y HOLLY, 1209 Armstrong 
venue, 

. TERK MS.—$2.50 a year, in advance. Single cop- 
8 6 cts. 

CLUB RATES.—3 copies, one year, $6.50; 10 
copies, one year, $20. Specimen copies sent on receipt 
of two-cent stamp for postage. 

Liberal terms to Canvassers. 

For sale, and subscriptions received, by THE New 
ENGLAND NEWS COMPANY, 41 Court Street, Boston. 


A GREAT OFFER 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


A Beautiful Chromo—THE RESCUE—for 
Every New Subscriber. 

RATES OF ADVERTISING.—One square 
of eight lines, first insertion, $1.00; subsequent inser- 
tion, 75 cts. Business notices, 20 cts per line. The 
price for advertising is uniform and inflexible. 

Boston Office—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tremont 
House, and 2d door from Beacon Street. 

All communications for Tas Woman’s JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to Epirors WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 

Letters coutaining remittances, and relating to 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to WOMAN'S JOURNAL, Box 4297, Boston, Mass. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Tue Woman’s JOURNAL.—The friends of Woman 
Suffrage who wish to keep the issue clear from entan- 

ling alliances with other reforms, and the endless 
Fost of individual whims and vagaries—who would 

ursue it with the same singleness of aim that marks 
ep movement in England, and the Temperance and 
otner — refurius in this country, have established 
a weekly r, Tux WOMAN'S JOURNAL, published 
in Boston, Chicago, and St. Louis, and edi 
Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, H. B. Blackwe' 
Mr. T. W. Higginson, ase‘sted by Mrs. Livermore an 
other accomplished friends of the cause. Tux Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL is a fair and attractive r in ap- 
nee; while the variety and spirit of its articles, 
and the dignity, self-respect, good humor, and earnest- 
ness, of its tone, will show how prof ily tak 
are those who suppose that folly and extravagance are 
necessarily characteristic of the discussion of the ques 
tion. ©The JoURNAL is indispensable to thoag- whe 
would truly lerstand the ch ter of the move 
ment, and its progress.—Harper’s Weekly. 
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| SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 
Office--17 Hausen Street, Boston 
t#™ Specialty, Disoases of Women. 


Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profs 
sional skill and long experience in éie 


A few doors from Tremont Street. 


Treatment and Care of ail Discases. 
Consultation free. 
Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDA15 
and SUNDAYs EXCEPTED ly Jan 22 


The Hall Treadle 


SEWING MACHINES. 
HEALTH-PRESERVING 
— AND— 
Labor-Saving. 


By using this treadle, all injurious effects now pro- 
duced by running machines will be entirely avoided 
Wirth less than one-half the labor, much more work 
can be done with this than with the ow Crank Trea- 
dle now in use on all machines. 








dinary Family Machine. The machine always starts 
and runs the right way, and ean be «topped instantly 
Can ve applied to all machines. Warranted to giv 
satisfaction 

For further particulars send for Descriptive Circu- 


ar. 

This Treadle i approved by the Mass. State Board 
of Health, the Mass. Medical Society, and the Mass. 
Charitable Mechanics’ Assvciation For »ale by dea!- 
ers in Sewing Machines generally. Also tirst-clas< 
Sewing Machines of all kinds for sale. 

FRANK TRIPP, 
Manufacturer and Proprietor, Globe T.ieater Builc- 
ing, 3638 Washicgton Street. 

Agents Wanted. bm Feb 22 


E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, ) 


So much celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
OFFICE, 713 WASHINGTON STREET, { 
BUSTON, MASS. 

Dr SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 713 ! 
Washington Street, Boston, or by letter, with stam 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases, 

‘THOSE WHv HAVE FAILED TO BE CURED BY OTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARE ResvEcCTFULLY INVITED To CALL 
ON Dr. SPEAR. 

Remember Dr. Spear can be Consulted 
upon all Diseases. ly Feb 8 


1873 BOSTON ALMANAC 1873 


-~AXSD— 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


Containing all the usual iuformation, such aa Everts 
of the year, Calendar aud JMeuoranda pages, Eclipses 
&c, also National, State, and County Oticers, City 
Government, Sessious of Courts, and a full and cor- 
rect 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY OF THE CITY, 
&e. Also a MAP OF BOSTON AND VICINITY, 
and a DIRECPORY OF THE BURNT DISTRICT 

Price, Cloth, 75 cents; Full Gilt, $1.00. Published 

y 
SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & CO., 
GLOBE THEATER BUILDING, 3)5 Washi :gton 
Street, and for sale by Buvksellers and Periodica! 
deulers generally 





R. E. APTHORP. 








Dr. Emily Blackwell. 





REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 
Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort 
gages. 


Loston Post Building, Room 4 ly Augib 


’ rit ’ 
Woman’s Medical College 

OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos, 128 and 130 Second Avenue. corner 

Sth Street, 
NSW YORK. 
Students of this school can attend the clinies e¢ | 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary anc | 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train. | 
ing in the New York Iniirmary, which treats abcv' | 
seven thousand patients unnually. | 
For announcements and particulars address the Se - 
retary of the Faculty, 


j 


128 Second Avenue, New Vork (ity 
jy Jan.3 


| GORTICELLI SEWING SILK. 


BEST SILK IS CHEAPEST, | 
To the Ladies :— { 
The constant annoyance and lo-s entailed upon 
purchasers, by the use of inferior Spool Silk, may be | 
avoided by looking at the label on the article, and se- 
curing the right one before buying It is literally 
LABOR THROWN AWAY to sew with weak sk. 


Tile BEesT BRAND 
Is THE | 
| | 
CORTICELLIY 
stamped indelliblu upon each spool, to render coun- | 
terfeiting more diflicult. This silk for 
' 
Hiand or Machine Sewing | 
Is daily increasing in popularity, wherever a jirst- | 
class si/k is required, 
Secure this and you wil! use no other. 
Sold by the leading Jovbers and Retailers. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO, | 


SOLE MANUFACTURESS, 


2 BEDFORD STREET BOSTUN, 
‘eb 8. 3m | 


For instance, with | 
one movement of one foot, with this treadle, you can | 
make from thirty to one hundred stitches, on an or- | 





| Jan. 4. 


| LINCOLN ART ASSOCIATION 


Want an Agent in every town in New England te 
sell their fine stee! engraving of our late Presideat, 
| For terms address 
M.A. SNOW, 
Woman's Jounnar Offcs, 
July 27. if 


' 


SP ECIMEN CoP! ES 
| “MILWAUKEE MONTHLY” 


Sent Free! 

This Magazine is a representative Western pubs- 
cation, entirely dillerent in its make-up from any other 
monihly published. Itis original and ftirst-clase, au@ 
fills a place in the literary rauks before uneceupied; 

| is beautifully ed, contains choice stories, Me 
ems ana ¢ , fashion, houvekeeping, and garden- 

ng departments, and -picy euitorials, on literary and 
social topics. It nuinbers amorg its eontributors the 
; Lames of many of the most gif'ed and eminent writ- 
| ers of the West. It is a well-established ma 
having been runuing over three years, and Lavings 
very large aud rapidly-inecreasing circulation, Se 
your address for a specimen copy, containing one of 
the most varied and liberal preminm lists ever offered 
| tothe public. Address T. J. GILM RE, “Milwaw- 
' kee Monthiy.’" Milwaukee, Wis. May 25. 


FURNITURE, 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CU., Manufacturers 
Dealers in tine and medium Parlor Furniture. 


PARLOR SUITS. 
















New and elegant designs in every variety and style of 
tiui-h. 


Lounges, Sofas, 
EASY 
PARLOR 
AND 
ROCKING 


CHAIRS, 
INVALID 
and 
Patent Reclining 
CHAIRS. 


The Best Chair yet Invented. 
Importers of Samuel Laycock &_ Sons’ 
E . . . 1 . 
nglish Hair Seating. 
BRAMAN, SHAW &‘CO., 
WAREROOMS, 
27 SUDBURY. 69, 71 & 73 PORTLAND 
STREETS, Boston. 
Factory East Cambridge. 
Jan. 4. om 





Something New at the South End. 


MRS. GRAHAM has opened NEW PATTERN 
ROMS, at No. 502 Shawmut Avenue, i: conneetion 
with her 

DRESS-MAKING BUSINESS, 


Having secured the agency of TAY LOR'S IMPOR® 
ED PATTERNS (the only perfect ones in the world 
from which to cut every vari-ty of Ladies’ Garments), 
Mrs. Graham promises Latest Sty/es and an Exact 





| hit 


Patterns ent to measure, and satisfaction warranted 
or nu pay will be required, 

A reduction to Dressmakers, who will find all deeir- 
able patterns here, without going to New York. 

TAYLOR'S SYSTEM TAUGHT. The only per- 
fect one in the world tur cutting Ladies’ Garments, 
French Patterns complete. French Fashion Journals 


for sale, 
MRS. GRATAM, 
502 OR AWISU F AVE. 


EOURNITORE REPAIRED 
Tu all its branehes, 20 per cent lower than on lower 
floors. A large assortment cf Frames of all kinds. 
Ss. fF. SOMERS, 
274 Wushington street. 
Jan. 4. ly 


DR. J. L. JENNINGS’ 








ME DICATED SOAP, 


A BPECIFIC REMEDY FOR 


Eruptions, Seald 
Tetter, Head, 
Salt Leucor- 
rheum, There. 
Piles, © 4 Erysip 
Boils, : $ elas, 
Carbun- Iteh, 
cles, Seurft, 
Ring- Pruitis, 
worm, Chilblains 





— AND ALL — 
Diseases of the Skin and Mucous Coatings. 
It should be used as a specialty for 
BATIUING PURPOSES. 


Far superior to any powder or wash for the Com- 
plexion. 


We warrant it to contain no injurious ingredient, 


t&F" Noue genuine unless our Trade Mark is on eagh 
OX. 


For aale by all the leading druggists. 
WEEKS & POTTER, General Agents. 
James H. Fearing & Co., 
PROPRIETORS, 


90 Court Street, cor. Hanover, Boston 
Jan. 4. 2m 








ANDERSON’S ANTI- 


—=- 


BUG BED LOUNGE, 





The greatest annoyer of sleep is Bed-bugs. All Bed Lounges are worthless on that account. I have 


made a recent improvement, to prevent Bugs from lodging inside, and a thorough v 


tlution. The Bed 


arts can be washed clean with water and sponge. Also a separate pocket to keep Bed Civthes, fo 


Sy inside of Lounge, which naturally produces great 
. Seeing is believing. ‘The cheapest and best Loun 
MANUFACTOR}), J1 Bowker Street, Up 


heat — just what bugslike. Ca!) end examine for youre 
ge in the market. For sale by all Furniture Dealemm 
Stairs, a few doors from Sudbury Street. 6m Jan é 
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The only sure means of lessening the sin and re- 





If this proposed Moral Reform is successful 
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THE ME . today is the diseased woman tomorrow, unless you 
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inclosing a copy of his “Letter to the Citizens | out gaining the expected exemption. The moral vile- | social vice would have an easy task. : | a ae tual and speedy a Pain-Killer.— Amherst (N. S.) Ga- 
: to ; 4 ' ' ness of the law remains, and willappear more plainly, | It has been with extreme reluctance, fellow citizens, On Sunday evening, Feb. 23, the Sabbath | z7te. 
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on such a compromise with sin 1 aW | ry, no doubt, but will not be held responsible, 1@ ° H H ilw yas sung. ty.—Salem Observer. RY 
which I oppose is vow making. In nochureh | body belongs to their department, not the soul. The above Appeal was printed = the daily ar ing a m m ieee af scut edie eaties dhe wn~tle MA 
is the sacredness of Womanhood so fully de- | What ignorance dose this mentteet, both of baman papers and created a profound sensation. The e co ection ta en, which amounted to | yorih State. TERMS 
elared, and L am confident that you will sym- fay medi Fay Rymed os an cael Pott apart | movement for the overthrow of the social e¢ii | nearly thirty dollars, is to be forwarded to the | Its power is wonderful and unequaled in relieving oa 
pathize with those who would rescue wotnen | from morality. Especially in pew Lo a pn | system was immediately joined by many of the | New York Sorosis, of which Alice Cary was the most severe pain.— Burlington Sentinel. Specir 
i voradi i hie ‘ the sexes, if the standard of morality is lowered anc si - n 4 oe i : P : : . An indispensable article in the medicine chest.—W. 
from the degradation in which this law would | file vem ire made familiar with vice as they now are | Most respected citizens. On the following Fri- | first President, and which has in view a plan | y“panmice wx 
keep them. I believe that if,in any way, by a | )"° young: , paces nec 7 Ayminn A 1 . Examiner. For 8: 
) i thi ny the Galey vaperte af the Usece eve eyrlaen, tee It will recommend itself to all who use it.— Georgia ENGLAD 


day it was stated that a mass meeting would | for the erection of a monument to the memory 
be held, and almost simultaneously with the | of the Cary sisters in Central Park. The Cary 
announcement, the following call was circu- | Concert was projected by Miss Ellen E. Miles, 
lated : who is an Assistant Supt. in this Sabbath 

“A meeting of Women willbe held in the | School, and was carried through under her 


Enterprise 

Is extensively used and sought after as a really use- 
ful medicine.—Journal, St. John, N. B. 

No medicine has acquired such a reputation; it has 
real merit.—Newyort Daily News. 

One of the most useful medicines; have used it and 


by the knowledge tuat legal provision is made, with 
regular medical oversight, for the demands of licen- 
tiousness, the natural and sure result, in the course of 
a tew years, will be an increase of vice, tar beyond the 
limit that law can reach, and even if the proportion 
of “contagious disease’? were made less, its total 
amount would continually become greater. The only 


pastoral letter or otherwise, you should think 
it right so to express yourself, your influence 
wonld go far to determine the resuit. 

Not presuming to argue the matter further, 
and addressing you only as your fellow citizen 
and as a fuliower of the Lord Jesus Christ, I 
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0 the Right Reverend Archishop Kenrick: as it ix, our system is not much preferable to theirs, ny ae adi a selle’s Campaigns.” “The Puritan Minister.” 111 SYCAMORE ST., CINCINNATI, O. 1. An 
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Church gives countenance to such treatment y The object of the meeting was explained at NEW MUSIC 37 & 39 Temple Place. them gla 


legal provision for wrong-doing is a corrupting influ- 
ence in society; but I do siy such a system, thorough, 
impartial, scrutinizing, should be adopted, or none. 
The present system is at once an outrage against mo- 
rality, and an insult to common sense, 

It is said, by its advocates, that some good results 
have come from the law, and that it deserves a longer 


of the fallen. I know tiis to be false, but in- 
terested parties are ready to state that which 
prejudiced ears are only too willing to receive. 

Of course [ sha!l take no action without 
your assent, for which, if received, [ shall be 


some length. It was moved and adopted that 
a Committee of five be appointed to prepare a 
Memorial to be presented to the City Council. 
The following ladies were appointed: Mrs. 
W. T. Hazard, Mrs. George Partridge, Mrs. 


Oliver Ditson & Co. publish the following RICH & ELEGANT GOODS. 


new sheet music: “The Butterfly song in Chil- 
peric, by Offenbach ;” “’Tis so Hard to Forget,” 
song, by A. H. Rosewig; “Only a Step Be- 


Truth Stranger than Fiction! 


Over 30,000 yds Hamburg EDGINGS. 
* INSERTIONS. 





grateful as for a personal favor conferred, trial. Idonbt it, if all the facts could be knewn; but, | © C. Bailey, Mrs. Dr. Dickinson, M Elvi 
I remain, with the highest respect, your | even admitting it. permanent legislation in this diree- Pts J, SLPS. L/P. » SEES. HIVES | é _ “ FLOUNCLINGS. 
4 1 ory tion would be pevenature. I am confident that the | Johnson. yond,” song and chorus, by M. W. Hackelton, REAL LACE: 


friend. and, as I would fain believe, your fel 
low-laborer in the Christian faith. 
W. G. Extor. 





iedetie. 9 a: Meanie’ ; > 
etn “ ~ wer eur yie by augers wt Over 5000 doz. Linen Cam, HDKF'S 
terer; “On the High Seas,” waltz, by Zichner; “ 300 “ HOSIERY & GLOVES 
“Merry Bird Waltzes,” by P. Fahrbach; | “ 1000 “ embr'dered sane oes 
“Playing Fountain,” galop, by H. Herrmann; “ 1000 “ embr'd Silk APRONS 
waltz, from “Le Roi Carotte,” by Offenbach ; 


These Aprons are entirely new to Boston, and are 
Melody in F, by Rubenstein, with vignette of being sold at ONE-HALF cost of production. 
the composer. 


20,009 yards finest French BANDS— 
SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Feb, 12, 1873. 
ARCHBISHOP KENRICK’S REPLY. 
Sr. Lovts, Feb 13, 1873. 
Rev. DEAR Sir:—1 have no objection to 
your publishing my note, and remain, 
Your obedient servant in Christ, 
t Perer RicnarpD KENRICK. 
Archbishop. 





styles not found elsewhere—for Che- 
mises, Night Dresses, Drawers and 
Shirts, 





To Rev. W. G. Extor. 


TO THE CITIZENS OF ST, LOUIS 

By the new city charter proposed for 51, Louis, it is 
made the duty of the health comiui-sioner ‘to provide 
for the registration of all houses o} iil-fame and assig- 
nation and the inmates thereot.”’ As to coutagious 
diseases in general, he is to “advise upon and report 
to the council all mea-ures deemed expedient; bat 
hi« duty to register houses of prostitution and their 
inmates is absolute. Uf, theretore, the new charter is 
adopied, the social-evil system, as now in force, be- 
comes a piece of permanent legislation. It will be a 
recogniz «1 institution in St. Louis. as much as it ix in 
Paris. After that, discu-siou will be of no use, and 
the indignant pro e-t of those who oppose legalizing 
vice will be answered by the as ertion, ‘It is the law, 
and we are boul to execute it.” 

Fellow-ci‘izens, are we prepared for this? We have 
been toll to b. patient while the experiment was go- 
ing on, and that time would prove ita failure or suc. 
cess. We have waited, cu/pth/y, as 1 think, and now 
the covenant? with iniquity is to be foreed upon us, 
Under the covenant terms of registration and inspec- 
tion and paymeat of fees vid euiorcement of fines 
and peualties, a license system is to be virtuaily es- 
tablished, and the “vocation” of prostitutes is to be 
one of the recogniz: d industries ot St. Louis. 

Are we prepared tor this? Consider what itis that 


| Noesuch assortment of finest quality Night Dresses, 
| Chemise, Train, and Vemi-Train, and Walking Skirts, 
as may be seen at our 


TEMPLE PLACE ESTABLISHMENT, 


Our own manufacture. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


New England Woman's Club. 


Monday, March 3. 7} Pp. M., Mr. Henry Zamer will 


read a paper on Emerson, 


Dr. Mary J. Safford 
will give a course of six lectures upon physiological | 
and anatomical subjects, demonstrated by microscop- } 
ic and macroscopic specimens, begiuning at 1} o'clock 
P. M., Saturday, March Ist, at No. 4 Boylston Place. 
Price fifty cents a lecture. 


are not a prime object of the social-evil law, yet good 
has incidentally been done, and that some women 
have been reformed and a good many voung girls 
stopped on their way to rnin, This may be so, and is 
notimprobable. Under any system and under no sya- 


longer it is tried the worse it will work, Laws ofthis The ladies retired and during their absence 
character always wert aes at a. eae Deve | Mrs. Post made a brief address, explaining the 
sweeps clean. 1 Ofciais wt we gent, the ap- ; wut . ! 4 . “ “ 
pointments carefully made; the avoidance of abuses | a wher wesegy! of the charter and deprecating their 
strictly insisted upon, But let slackness come, as it | adoption, inasmuch as the result would be to 
surely will; let wrong-minded men find their way to | fasten the system upon the city for a long time 
the police force, to the medica! staff and to other | to come. 
officers ; let the usual proportion of alyises prevail,and | es . $ ‘ 
the seeming benctit of the system will be all gone, The Committce finally returned and sub- 
while the realand increasing evil would remain, Of we 2 . . 
all departments of civil service, those which toveh mitted the following : 
the social and sanitary interests are the most delicate A MEMORIAL TO THE CITY COUNCIL. 
and require men ofthe highest character for their Th | ‘ in S t 
control. For administration of a system such as we ie undersigned women of St. Louis respect- 
are now considering, however fortunate the city may | fully represent that 
have heme = = pgm a ee the ser. Whereas, Certain enactments are in force in | 
vice is such the ay reasonably expect great | eR ge a . ‘ieee ae »| 
difficulty in finding competent men as their successors | this city legalizing prostitution—the eflect of 
for any length of time. It will require, as [ should | Which is to encourage vice by giving it the 
think, either very high pay or an nocommonly high sanction of law ; and 
pede bynes g hay pen Ar undae eik comb Whereas, The legislation which condemns a Moral Education Association 
ce . J as ¢ 2 ~ ~4 : ‘ : 7 ti ° 4 y re 6 . * : . . 5 ! t . 
responsibility to accept it.” Frankly speaking. [| Poriion of our sex to a life of degradation and The Moral Education Association will hold a mecet- | We invite particular attention to 
should think that almost any other lawful oceup tion, | shame aflects not that portion alone, but is an | ing, Wednesday, March 5th, at 3 rv. M.. in Hamilton. | GENTLEMEN'S FINE SiIIRTS at 
to keep one from starving. would be preferred to this. | infliction upon all Womanhood, and is in direct Hall, liamilton Place, opposite Park Street Church. $2.50 each and upward, 
a * j ‘ re rj st i . * . . a are ry »j ite > 
paolo ae — "Ta Lec asne conflict, as we believe, with the precepts of the | All ladies interested are invited to attend. 50 pes Table Damask, all linen, at 374 
- evils that would ultimately ensue Christian religion and wi » spirit of enlight- | , i ton dake cents per yard. 
ag fo ttm Le ppaliy me gi agen + pe! poattg n and with the spirit of enlight ‘A Slight Cold’—Coughs. 50 pes Table Damask, Wt 50 cts per yd. 
a th re b, ri ge d who still advocate it. They ae ress | Feware aware of the importance of checking a | “Linen Table Damask, 75 cts per 
fe i tee ily be on me : iby 08 ot eniil lherefore we earnestly pray your honorable | cough, or “stiguT coLp" which would yield to a | ard 
ediv been actuated by nae rabite ‘Cat 7 you , I AG } ’ 
spirit and philanthropy. But Tthink thee aremaking | Body to repeal all existing laws which sanction | mild temady, if neglected, often attacks the lungs. | 50 pes Linen Damask, $1 por yard. 
eo fetal web osm as to the principles of reform, and | this evil. And * Brown's Bronchial Troches” give sure and almost im a Real Turkey Red, 8-4 Table 
; : : wg ede . S ” oe : iate relief. } ask #1 pe ( x0 5 
thai bythe eontinuanee of rach methad-the test in- | Furthermore, Since it appears that a new | Mélliate relied Damark #1 pet yard. Alco 6) pleere 
pomp maa severely suduring, will suffer | charter for the city of St. Louis is about to be | Damask, for Table Covers and Dining 
10re ane ‘ . . Re ee eee ’ a ” ay © . , * 
We have also been told, that although moral results submitted for your consideration, we pray that ( a h ’ ee oll —) 
before such charter shall be adopted any provi- gether with Table Napkins, Co 
sion which it may contain looking to a conti Pable Clo:he, Pianoforte Covers, Doy- 
7 re ? h OOKINg tO & Contin: lies, Scotch Diapers, Russia Crash 
ance of these laws may be stricken therefrom, Vowols, $1.50, $2, and $3 per doz and 
that our city may no longer bear the reproach 


upward. 
Linen Shirt Fronts, $2, $3, $4.50 and 





‘Wa kos doing. a at the wpinewd as they ph tem, such cases occur, and in the early operations of | of a species of legislation which is unworthy | Theodore Parker’s an cae hie 
We are engage. | oy law the act ing apart, bs we —~- this law Lexpect them in larger numbers. But the | the civilization of the Age. Petes 2 . | #6 per doz. : 
ing, uuder city aut writy, more than a thousane a normal action of the system must plainly be in the re- ah : ae | Tract on the Public Function of Woman, A few SPECIAL BARGAINS, 
Med = ae oe ane & ee iow verse direction. If women who have lost their virtue Phe Memorial was unanimously adopted, | copies for sale at this office. Price, 10 cents. 1000 doz Gent-’ wide hem 5-8 extra ] 
dled lust of men. © register their houses at a stipu- tai anv self-respect, as I believe they some- . - ‘ es - } mn H “A ‘. - P - 
: » Pee a —. “8 retain any seii-re-peect, 4 "wey n , Paw ase » Linen Ikfs, $3 per box 1 doz; 
lated price, we enter their names on the city record, | times ean, it must be altogether and forever destroy- Upon invitation, Re v. Mr. Felton made a | R. MARY J. SAFFORD, Office Hours | S100 per half des ve per 
we cause them to be “in=pected” every week by phy- | eq when the registration and inspection have been brief and pointed speech. He took up the or- from 11 A. M. to2 P.M. | ene? ‘' . , J 
oo spremmee Sor the purpere; bet a on oe once endured. Degradation cannot go deeper than | dinances now existing and said that sincetheir| DR. ADDIE WILLIAMS, Office Hours from | ry BCIAL BARGAINS. 
or this from the wages of sin; we send the diseased | that, And as to encouraging them to leave their | adoption men of higher social position and | 9tolt A.M. | Ladies’ Fine Hem Stitched Linen | 
to a hospital for cure and retarn them to their vile trade, why should that be done, when (according to } Hakts, $1.50, $2, and $3 per doz. v 


<0 a BOTISTON PLACE. | 
ce. 14. y 1 


standing visited the houses, relying upon the | "- 


sanitary regulations to protectthem from dis- | 

ease, This fact was substantiated by the tes- 

ment at official hands, except on promise to return to a - e keepers 7 the houses, offiicially | 
her former place; and at times when the demand is | OPtained. he reverend gentleman also em- 

in excess of the supply, advertisement ix put into | phatically declared that it was not the province | 

| 
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SPECIAL BARGAINS. 
Ladies’ Real English Balbriggan Long 
Stockings, $3 box, half dozen. 

SPECIAL BARGAINS. 
Ladies’ Real Irish Balbriggan Long 
Hose $3.75 per box, half dozen, 
12,00 Windsor Neckties, 50 cts each. 


ealling, and thus reeognize the whoije course of their 
lives as a legal arrangement for the “regulation” of 
vice. Is it not a fearful thing for men who have 
mothers and sisters aud wives and daughters to sane- 
tion such degradation as this? In a Christian ecom- 
munity, where wornen are believed to have souls, shall 
they be deliberately held for such a use? Can Chris- 
tian women who respect their own sex quietiy look on 


the theory) the rank must in some way be kept full, 
“to meet the natural and unavoidable demand,” and, 
therefore, if some go ont others must come in? In 
Paris the applicant for medieal care ts refused treat- 
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“ea 5 Sem Such | of law » vie wr ne 
while their sisters, for whom Christ died, are by law | are the statements, from good authorities ac 1! of law to regulate vice, but to prevent or punish ‘or Necktie: 
cognized and upheld in a poliution so deep? : ” wht : t. tion. 2000 Black Spanish Veils. 
recognized and upheld in a poliution +o deep? ) have recently seen, This is the normal action of the = a “ol | 
Admit, if you please, that vice will continue, do | law. Any instances of rescue or reform must be ex- Mrs, Dr. Cut er, of Illinois, was called upon | No.1. HENRY WARD BEECHER— Address at the | * N . BI IOKS 
What we may. Admit that the passions of men and | coptions tothe rule. They do not comeas the natural | and responded with some very practical re- Cooper Institute, New York, Feb. 2, 186.| OQUSHMAN & tOOKS, 
the weakne-s or wickedness of women cannot be kept | or expected result of the “system,” and, if they were | marks, giving the results of he rsonal | 80.2 GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speecch tn | 
from indulgence or even from excess. Itissomething. | pymerous, would disturb the theory on whic it rests. arks, giving tne results of. her persona | the New York Constitutional Convention, | Nos. 37 & 39 TEMPLE PLACK, K 
at least, to contend agains: the wrong. and by brand- | ~ ] know ‘the extreme difficulty of the subject I am | Observations respecting the systems in England, | July 19, 1865. | ° — 
ing the iniquity to make it hateful. When we turn it | now treating, in all its aspects. Tutemperanee and | France and Germany. She was followed by | No.8. JOHN STUART MILL — Speech in the Brit- | The largest strictly firsteclax« Ladies 
toa recognized trade, not only is the guilt likely to | licentiousness are, and always have been, the great | several other ladies, all taking the ground that ish Parliament, May 0, 1567. Furnishing Geode Store in ems | 
be increased, but the community, by its open recogni- | curses of civilization. He who knows how to control | i+ wae i hoe. fs cSt gee | So.4. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON — | Marl 2w 
tion and allowance, takes part init. The blood of the | these has the salvation of society in his hands, My | 1t.Was imperative that some action should be | “Qught Woman to Learn the Alphabet?’ | 
guilty will cry out again-t us. We may not be able to | jige has not been that of : recluse, nor have [any vi- | taken to protest against tlie legalizing of pros- | From the A//antic Month/y, February, 1859. 
save these women; but it is auite another thing de | sionary hopes of driving all wickedness from the , titution. | No.6. SAMUEL H. SEWALI—“The Legal Cond. | NEW PREMIUMS. 
thera vey to prove aon Maer oeing Kept wiere tey | world. But I hav never known any good come | A Committee of three, consisting of Mrs. | pon FA ad H ee a | , 


are. We may not be able to keep men from brothels, 
It is quite another thing tosay to them: Here are the 
place<, the houses are registered, the women are in- 
spected; we have made vice just as safe for you as we 
know how; self-control is out of the question—mar- 


from a deliberate compromise with vice. although I 
have often seen it attempted. “Let the devil get one 
foot over your threshold, and your house wil! soon be { 
too hot for you,” To contend against vice; to hold, | the presentation of the Memorial to the City | 
itin check; to place all possible restraints of law Council. 


George Partridge, Mrs. FE. Johnson and Mrs. | | Toany one sending us two new subscribers to the 
| Woman's JOURNAL, we will give the very sensible and g 


excellent book, “Out of her Sphere,’’ by Lissie 


+e ° For sale at the oflice of the 

Dr. Dickinson, was appointed to take charge of | No.6. GEORGE F. HOAR—“Woman’s Right and 
| the Public Welfare.” Speech before a Com- 

mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature, 





ried or single, lust must have its way; and for the de- 
mand, we, a* an incorporated city—as a community of 


around it; to make its punialiment quick and sure 
whoever commits the offence; to attach such disgrace 


' The meeting was then resolved into a Com- 


April 14, 1869. 
No.7. GEUO. WM. CURTIS—‘“Fair Play for Wo- 


| Boynton Harbart, price $1.00. 
| For one new subscriber, we will give Prang’s beaa- 


Christians in the nineteenth century, have provided @ | to jts commission that both men and women will be ; mittee of the Whole, and all present pledged | men.” Delivered before the American Wo- | on pa 
full supply. b kept from it by a sense of shame, not less than by its | themselves to procure signatures to the Memori- | man Suffrage Association, New York, May | tifulchromo,“Grace Darling, or the Rescue. 
As 4 wurmane measure, too, and for the better Pro- | dreaded penalties; and at the same time to keep all | byes ‘all " 4 | 12, 1870 Price, $2.50. 
tection of the innocent! That ‘men of family” may a“ : : pw | al. Reports will be made tothe Comm't ee next 
ection of nnoce ly" may | the avenues of reform onen to the wrong-doer; by | < a , o 7 ° J 1 Fer two now subecsthene, we will aive Prana’s tect 
safely visit brothels and go to their homes wit quiet | such methods ef action, although we may not reason- Saturday at 3p. M.in the hallon Fourteenth W oman’s ournal, ’ £g rang 


minds, quite secure that they do not carry u..eases 
with them! Women of St. Louix, are you ready to 
sanction such a plea as this? 

I know that it is a delusion; that the fancied secu- 
rity is no better than a lie; that no where do the 
dreaded retributive diseases prevail more than in 
Parix, where a stricter social-evil system is enforced, 
under a police more powerful and better regulated 


ably expect entire sneeess, we shall be daily and con- 
tinually coming nearer to it, 

Direct legislation may do something, but it is not 
the chief agency in social reform. The faithful exeen- 
tion of such laws as existed before the present system 
was introduced, would itself be an experiment which 
has never been thoroughly tried, but all that we could 
expect from it would be asmall part of the work to be 





than is possible here; that the inspected woman of 


done. 


and St. Charles Streets. 

A resolution was adopted requesting one la‘: 
from each denomination represented in the 
meeting to callthe attention of her pastor to 
the Memorial, asking his co-operation in obtain 
ing signatures, 

The meeting then adjourned. 





3 Tremont Place, Boston. 
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engraving, “Our Weman Warriors,’’ worth 


Price 6 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hun- $5.00. 


| For ten new subscribers, we will give Prang's fine 


[™ Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on { new chromo, “Beyheod of Lincoln,” worth 


receipt of 6 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage 


Also, JOLIN STUART MILL’S late admirable 
work, “Tue SusszcTion Oo» WomEN.” 25 cents, o1 


20 cents by mail. Feb. 1s. 


For twelve New Subscribers we will give the “Unie 
versal Clothes Wringer,”’ warrante:| the beat. 





